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Astonishingly Low Prices Distinguish 


The McCreery 
January Sale of White 


From All Other Sales of Like Nature 


All sorts of exquisite things of silken texture or lingerie fabrics allure the 
shopper by their delicate beauty and entice them by astonishingly low prices. 
Actually, some of the daintiest, prettiest garments in the Sale bear the lowest 
prices! Everything has been marked far below the figures for which they 


were made to sell. 


Underthings of Silk or Lingerie, Hand-Made Lingerie Blouses, Mme. Irene 
Corsets, McCreery Silks, White Cotton Fabrics, White Woolen Fabrics. 


sin Avenue SMBS. MoCreery & Go, 321 sereer 


The International Suffrage News 


| Is Not Only the Organ of the 
| INTERNATIONAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE ALLIANCE 


But the 




















Suffrage Paper of the World 


Send in Your Subscription 


—:NOW:— 


| to the Office at the Headquarters of the 


National American Woman Suffrage Association 
171 Madison Avenue, New York 
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THE WOMAN CITIZEN’S 


CHILD WELFARE NUMBER 


will appear on January 22, 1921, in conformity with the request of the National Child Labor 


eth yg Sede 


and the press in order to arouse the public to the interests of childhood. 

The CITIZEN will offer its readers special articles by authoritative writers. 

Mr. EpwaArp N. CLOPPER of the National Child Labor Committee will tell what are 
the essentials for effectiveness in child labor and school attendance laws. 

Mrs. IRENE OsGooD ANDREWS of the Bureau of Labor Legislation will write on state 
maternity legislation. 

Miss MATHEWS of the Children’s Bureau will discuss the extent of child labor. 

Mr. CHARLES E. GIBBONS, special agent on rural life of the National Child Labor Com- 


mittee, will write on the influence around the rural child. 


Mrs. LARUE BROWN of the Child Welfare Department of the League of Women Voters 
will tell the story of the spontaneous uprising of women for the baby-bill. 
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may now be obtained or ordered. 


New Modes for the Southern Winter 


now displayed in the Departments reserved for the outfitting of 
Women, Misses and the Younger Set, offer much to attract and in- 
terest those who are planning for the annual exodus to warmer climes. 


Everything that is newest and most fashionable in Tailleurs, Afternoon 
Evening Gowns, Daytime Frocks, Coats, Wraps, Blouses, Hats, Parasols, etc., 


and 





Chirty-fourth Street 





Madison Avuenue-SFifth Avenue, New York 


TELEPHONE 7000 MURRAY HILL 


Chirty-fifth Street 


























IMPORTERS SINCE 1866 





MrGibbou & Cu. 


1 and 3 WEST 37TH ST. 


ONE DOOR FROM FIFTH AVE. 





10% DISCOUNT 


on 


McGibbon Quality Merchandise 


A splendid opportunity for replenishing the 
Linen Closet and other furnishing wants. 


Table Cloths, Napkins, Doylies, Bureau 
Scarfs, Handkerchiefs, Sheets, Pillow Cases, 
Blankets, Comfortables, Bed Spreads, Lace 
Curtains and Curtain Materials. 
FURNITURE COVERINGS 
DRAPERY MATERIALS 
OVERSTUFFED AND NOVELTY FURNITURE 
ORIENTAL AND DOMESTIC RUGS 
BEDS AND BEDDING 


McGIBBON FOR QUALITY 
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| ) \ The Feet of Mercury 
e% 


See how they bend and point and 
dive! How straight the toes, how 
raised the arch, how the whole 
foot flexes and curves with the 
spirit of joyous motion. 


Well may the modern woman 
envy this ancient god the beauty 
of his feet. Such perfection has 
disappeared almost completely, due to the mischievous 
effects of the stiff-soled shoe. Fallen arches, cramped 
and misshapen toes—these are the common deformities 
of 85% of the women of to-day. 


But there is still a way to preserve the natural beauty of 
the foot. Wear Cantilever Shoes. They hug the arch 
and support it. The flexible shank encourages the 
muscles to exercise and strengthen, thus correcting and 
preventing flat feet. The natural inner sole-line keeps 
the toes pointing straight ahead, as Nature meant that 


they should. 


Dealers everywhere. Send for the name of one near you, also 
booklet on shoes. Address Morse and Burt Co., 1 Carlton Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. A few of the Cantilever shops are listed below 


Cantilever Shoe Shop, 22 West 39th St., New York. 

Cantilever Shoe Shop, 414 Fulton St., (5th floor), Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, Room 501, 30 East Randolph St., Chicago. 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, 1300 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 

Cantilever Shoe Shop, 86 Pratt St., Hartford, Conn. 

Wm. Hahn & Co., Washington, D. C. & Baltimore. 

Jordan Marsh Company, Boston, 
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Tus Woman Citizen is published weekly by the Leslie Woman 
frage Commission, Inc., in the hope that it may prove a self- | 


Suff 3 
perpetuating memorial to Mrs. Frank Leslie’s generosity toward 
| the cause of woman suffrage and her faith in woman’s irresistible | 

prog: css. ie ; 

The members of the Commission are Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, | 
| president; Miss Mary Garrett Hay, first vice-president; Mrs. Ray- | 
moni’ Robins, Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, Mrs. Harriet Taylor | 


Upton, Mrs. Thomas Bucklin Wells, Mrs. Arthur L. Livermore. 
ic editorial offices are at 171 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Carrie Chapman Catt and Alice Stone Blackwell are special | 
buting editors. 
Rose Young is the editor-in-chief. Mary Ogden White, Mary 
Sumner Boyd and Marjorie Shuler are associate editors. 
The office of publication is at 171 Madison Avenue, New York. 
he price of THE WoMAN CITIZEN is ten cents a copy; $2.00 | 
for one year. Postage to foreign countries fifty cents extra. 
Eniered at the New York Post Office as Second Class matter, 
the act of March 3, 1879. 
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to be understood that the WOMAN CITIZEN gives editorial endorsement 
inions expressed in articles signed with name, initials, or pseudonym. 
Such articles may be at dagger’s point with the editorial commitment, or in 
erat accord with it. They are printed because they seem worth printing and 
not because of an agreement in their expressed opinions. The editors speak for 
the magazine in the editorial pages. 
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Wanted: A New Department 


It1EN Mr. Harding announced to his Marion visitors cn 

Social Justice Day that he intended to create a new Cab- 
inet Department under which social welfare was to be fostered, 
it was a new idea to most readers. Numerous interviews and 
publicity announcements have since made clear that the inten- 
tion is not to establish a wholly new department, but to remove 
some of the bureaus now overtaxing the capacity of the existing 
Departments and to combine them under a new head, with the 
possible addition of new features. Thus the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, now a minor factor in the big, crowded Department of the 
Interior, will become a part of the Public or Social Welfare 
Department. The Children’s Bureau, which under Miss La- 
throp’s able management since its inception some ten years ago, 
las established its usefulness, and the Bureau of Health, will 
go into the new Department. These are the chief bureaus which 
have been chosen to compose the proposed Public Welfare De- 
partment, although there may be other existing bureaus which 
may be added and still other bureaus which may be created as a 
part of it. The idea, it must be remembered, is one of reorgan- 
zation rather than one of creation. 

The reorganization is sadly needed and it is an undeniable step 
toward efficiency to remove all related bureaus which are now 
‘rving what is commonly called public welfare and to combine 
them into a new Department. It is eminently proper to recognize 
the importance and the dignity of the Department by creating 
aCabinet position for its head. The British Cabinet has twenty 
hinisters, ours only ten; we could reasonably add several more 
Secretaries of Departments with advantage to our country. If 
the new Department is not authorized by this Congress, Mr. 
Harding, President, will recommend it in his first message to 
Congress, and the Republican majority will quickly translate the 
ftcommendation into law. So far, good; everyone approves. 








In the distance, however, a rumble of dissatisfaction is heard. 
It is said that the doctors believing health, which is their spe- 
cialty, to be the most important thing in the Department, are 
urging that the Health Bureau be the dominating factor with a 
doctor at the head of the combined Department. For some years 
the National Educational Association, composed of college presi- 
dents and faculties, normal and public school superintendents, 
principals and teachers, has been agitating for the promotion of 
the Bureau of Education to a Government Department with a 
Secretary of Education in the Cabinet. Educators now see their 
justifiable aim slipping farther away than ever, with the present 
bureau merely transferred to another Department but with no 
new dignity added. The head will be the chief of a bureau under 
a Secretary of Public Welfare instead of the Secretary of the 
Interior; that will be the only difference. Educators see their 
plea that more national recognition be given to education flouted 
and ignored, and are unhappy over it. 


CONFLICT of ideas is therefore stirring among the ad- 
herents of these two bureaus of public welfare. The edu- 
cators seem to us to have the best of it. 

No government “ of the people ” can be safely administered by 
an ignorant electorate. Education is fundamentally necessary 
to the common welfare. Every man or woman voter who does 
not know the meaning of government by majorities, why citizens 
of a republic vote and what they can achieve with their votes, is a 
solid block to progress. 

When the draft revealed that of 2,400,000 men between the 
ages of 21 and 31, more than 700,000 could not read and write, 
it was a challenge to our government to do something ; something 
big and strong. We can afford no such conditions in this repub- 
lic. Our national aim should be an electorate which speaks Eng- 
lish and can read understandingly its own ballot. If we shall 
ever attain that aim the Federal Government must take the lead, 
hold aloft that standard and do it insistently every day in the 
year. Every party and every administration must do it. 

Results commensurate to the need will not come forth from a 
little bureau whose chief is not the official equal of the Secre- 
taries of Commerce, or Agriculture, or Labor. 

Should this government send a commission to investigate and 
report upon educational systems in other progressive nations, 
the commission would be received and aided by Cabinet Ministers 
in Great Britain, France, Italy, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Fin- 
land, Greece, The Netherlands, Spain and Japan. That is, the 
commission would be recognized as dealing with a subject ele- 
vated to an equal standing and equal governmental responsibility 
with war and commerce. 


F any of those nations send a similar commission to this coun- 
try, as many of them actually have done, they find the sub- 
ject unrepresented in the President’s Cabinet and the bureau an 
unimportant adjunct of a Department which was created chiefly 
to look after Indians. They find the Bureau of Education hud- 
dled into an inconspicuous corner where it holds an equal posi- 
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tion with the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Bureau of Pensions, 
Bureau of Patents, the General Land Office, Geological Survey, 
Reclamation Service, National Park Service and the Bureau of 
Mines. The chiefs of three of these bureaus, although in the 
same Department, draw a considerably higher salary than the 
Chief of Education, whose salary is $5,000. The highest salary 
is that of the chief of the Reclamation Service, which is $7,500. 
The salary of Cabinet officers is $12,000. 

American orators on Fourth of July occasions speak of Edu- 
cation as the corner stone of our republic, the public schools as 
the conservator of our most cherished ideals. With nearly three- 
quarters of a million young men unable to read and write, and 
Federal responsibility vested in a $5,000 chief of a bureau poorly 
equipped, American Education proves to be altogether too rotten 
a corner stone upon which to build a great republic. 

Why not call the Department Education and Public Welfare? 
Educators suggest thus lifting education to the position it merits. 
The Department could carry as many bureaus as any other, but 
at least we should have a Secretary of Education. If you think 
so, sign the following coupon, cut it out and mail it to President- 
elect Harding. He oe ied 





To Hon. Warren G. Harding, 
President-elect, 

Marion, Ohio. 

I beg you to recognize the importance of education in a 
“government of the people” by naming the new Depart- 
ment which you have so wisely proposed to create 
THe DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND PuBLIC WELFARE. 
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WISE historian long ago pointed out that civilization adds 

nothing to the fundamental morality of the human race. 
Underneath the overlay of manners and social restraints we keep 
our primeval reactions, cold cruelties, blind rages, inhibiting 
fears. The whole contribution to progress is the contribution 
of the intelligence. Slip that leash and back we go to our old 
brute selves. The great war showed us that. It took all the 
powers of the world’s mind to formulate an ideal that might 
serve in some measure as an offset to the devastating deviltry that 
we discovered to be still inherent in our impulses, our feelings. 
How we hated, how we destroyed, how we accused, we fellow 
humans, how ruthless we grew of life and love as we forced 
our way through that welter of blood. The hand-over of it is 
still upon us. It will take years to get the overlay back. Mean- 
time, even in these piping times of peace, aye and in little old 
New York at that, there has been another reminder of the easy 
throw-back into superstitious animalish fear. One woman cursed 
another woman’s child and lo! a cry of witchcraft has rung out. 
Pennsylvania had already led the way back toward this fetching 
morass. Pennsylvania, too, found a witch the other day and so 
bedeviled her that she had to fly to the police for protection. 
And this is America, some two and a half centuries distant from 
the good old Salem days! True the accusers were of the foreign- 
born in both cases and probably true, too, that there have been 
the usual distortion and exaggeration of the facts in each case. 
But equally true that the lapse was there, the shivery shake of 
superstition joining the current of modern American life. For- 
tunate that today we have the art of derision. The one thing 
that superstition cannot withstand is ridicule. Those who cry 
witch today can be drummed out of hearing with laughter. 


HE former suffrage associations in the District of Columbig 

have merged into a new body, the aim of which is to secyy 
the vote for the men and women of the District. Before th 
Civil war, men voted there. After the war newly-liberatej 
Negroes poured into the city of Washington from all parts ¢j 
the South and, when the vote was extended to them by the Fi! 
teenth Amendment, they very nearly controlled the e! 
White voters promptly appealed to Congress to disfranchise gj 
the people of the District in order to save themselves from Negn 
domination. Of late years, the movement again to secure th 
vote for the people of the District has grown more and mor 
insistent. It is not so easy a proposition to enfranchise as } 
was to disfranchise the District of Columbia, and varivus bil 
and proposals have in the past been put forward as the | -st wa 
The method invariably has divided the friends of District sui 
frage. Now, however, the workers for enfranchisemen: have; 
plan which unites and inspires them all. They propose a: amené. 
ment to the Federal Constitution (which of course m: st pas 
Congress by a two-thirds vote, and then be ratified by 1! irty-sis 
states) conferring upon Congress the right to extend «he vot 
to the District. A hearing upon this proposal will be had 
January 11th. There is opposition to the measure on he par 
of men (and probably women) who like the care-frec inetho 
of having Congress do the governing of Washington, bi: in the 
main the hundreds of former National-American  -uffragy 
workers who toiled to prepare for national conventions. to sup 
port financial campaigns and to assist in congressional w »rk, ar 
now aiding the District campaign. They did much: for th 
nation-wide woman suffrage campaign, yet were the only wome 
to receive no benefit. Suffragists throughout the land should noy 
be willing to return the aid and sympathy the District wome 
extended to them. An even stronger plea comes to us than thal 
from our unenfranchised sisters. Men, most of whom have beed 
voters in the states, are entreating the enfranchised women t 
come to their disfranchised relief. Do you suffrage women ne 
feel moved to help give the vote to men? Then write you 


ection; 
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Congressman and solicit his aid for Votes for Men and Wome 
in the city of Washington. 


HE anti-suffragists are laboriously pursuing their tactics oi 

obstruction and delay in the Maryland courts, where the’ 
have introduced a case against the woman suffrage amendment t 
the Constitution of the United States. It is called the case ol 
Leser, et al. vs. Garnet, et al., Judge Leser and his associate 
representing the Maryland League for State Defense and Mr: 
Garnet representing the Board of Registry of the seventh pre 
cinct of the eleventh ward of Baltimore, where on October 1 
1920, Judge Leser challenged the registration of Cecilia § 





Waters, white, and Mary D. Randolph, colored, in order to tes 
the validity of what the antis like to call the “alleged” 19! 
amendment. 

The trial began before Christmas in the court of Judge Heus 
ler of Baltimore. 

The plea of the anti-suffragists is that the amendment goe 
beyond the amending power of Article V—the provision {0 
amending the Constitution—and was not legally ratified by thirty 
six states. 

The objections as touching Article V sound quite fantasti( 





especially the argument that the 19th amendment is in confit 
with the right of the states to “ equal suffrage in the Senaie ” at! 
“a republican form of government.” 

The states arraigned as having illegally ratified are West Vi 
ginia and Missouri. 

It is expected that Judge Heuisler will hand down a ‘ecisié! 
early in the year. The exhaustless antis, undismayed by the fa 
that all previous efforts to shake the amendment loose from tit 
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Constitution have failed, are hugging the moments of delay in 
apparent forgetfulness of the ew rel. Fairchild decision which 
took place no longer ago than the 4th of October last. This was 
in the suit brought by Charles L. Fairchild, of the American 
Constitutional League, to restrain Secretary of State Bainbridge 
Colby from issuing a proclamation of the suffrage amendment. 
It was brought before the District of Columbia Supreme Court, 
whose decision was sustained by the Court of Appeals. The case 
was dismissed as “ frivolous and taken for delay,” and an in- 
junction was denied. The Fairchild case has been carried to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

It is evident that the Maryland anti-suffragists are expecting a 
long journey for Leser et al., since they are already writing its 
itinerary from the present court to the Maryland Court of Ap- 
peals, then to the United States Supreme Court, where it hopes 
to catch up with the Fairchild vs. Colby case. 

Much water has run under political bridges even since October 
4, when the Fairchild appeal was brushed aside as of no conse- 
quence at all—a mere futile gesture intended to delay. Anti- 
suffraze efforts to obstruct will have harder sledding than ever 
now that an election has occurred whose validity rests on the 
votes of hundreds of women—in and out of Maryland—votes 
cast on the strength of the legality of the roth amendment. 


A 


alimony will be a 
its legal aspects state by state. 


MONG the first contributions to the Woman Citizen’s 
‘orum for the discussion of the merits and demerits of 
“story in statistics” to cover the subject in 
Assuming that the law of the 
land has made some sort of effort to “protect the wife,” few 
people know anything about the detail of the law. Its aim, its 
application, its good points, its weaknesses, the possibilities of 
injustice to both men and women that develop in its working out, 
none of these can be fairly apprehended until, from the law it- 
self, we get an accurate foundation on which to bui!d criticism 
or endorsement. As the alimony law is but a part of a larger 
effort to insure the protection of a livelihood to those women 
who forfeit individual economic independence by becoming wives 
and mothers, the whole content of the law as it bears on women’s 
rights in marriage will, also, be briefly summarized in these col- 
umns. Some of this matter, it will be remembered, has been 
presented in the Woman Citizen from time to time. It will bear 
are-presentation with eves on the question, Whether the read- 
justment of the economic status of woman in general, already a 
fact, is to find recognition in the law that seeks to define the 
economic status of women in matrimony. 


RS. CATHERINE CLEMENS GOULD finds Scandi- 
navia a fertile soil for advanced ideas about women. She 

has carried her plan of a Women’s International Chamber of 
Commerce to the Norse countries, where she has been at work for 
some time. Mrs. Gould’s idea is that, hitherto, everything manu- 
factured for women is devised and put on the market by men. 
Witness the standard height of the kitchen sink. Also the noise- 
making, military toy for children. It is a part of Mrs. Gould’s 
plan to have young people’s departments in the Chamber of Com- 
merce to train girls in many industrial occupations. Perhaps it 
may train girls to make toys, so adapted to childhood that they 
might even satisfy Mr. Alfred de Pathon, whose inability to find 
aplaything to fit the child was related by the Woman Citizen. 

Imagine Christmas shopping made easy by toys devised by 
women who have studied kindergarten psychology. Here are 
some of the things that would not happen: Toy pianos which 
spoil what little sense of pitch and tone the child may have; toy 
kitchen utensils made of thin tin with edges to cut its fingers; 
inflammable celluloid doll dishes. 

Mrs. Gould reports branches of her Women’s International 
Chamber of Commerce in China, India, Turkey and Mexico. 





Films and exhibitions are to serve as propaganda for it, by 
which all sorts of local industries may be shown to larger groups 
than could possibly know them through ordinary channels of 
trade. 

There is hope that such an international union of women might 
serve as a means of conservation of special historic feminine in- 
dustries like lace making and peasant embroidery—two beautiful 
products which are being wiped off the earth because they have 
been made a large factor in woman’s commercial slavery. 

There are scores of ways in which a sound international trade 
movement for women might bring new hope and more beauty into 
daily living. 


ODERN girls are fond of frivolous novels and “ jazz 
4 poetry,” according to certain members of the American 
Library Association, which has been meeting in Chicago. This is 


regrettable, if true; but it is not wonderful. For generations, 
silly young people have enjoyed silly books. 
son, however, why the League of Women Voters should multiply 
and extend its citizenship classes, and seek to enlist the interest 
of the young women in something better. Many of them only 
need to have the larger questions presented to them in an intel- 
ligible and attractive way to find them more absorbing than any 
kind of foolishness. Many years ago, a novel called “ The Mys 
teries of Paris,” by Eugene Sue, had an immense popularity. 
This was probably due, at least in part, to the fact that almost 
everybody enjoys reading the adventures of someone who does 
the things they would like to do themselves—especially the things 
that they would like to do and cannot. The hero of “ The Mys- 
teries of Paris” is a man of rank and wealth who goes in dis- 
guise into the darkest parts of the city, helping innocent sufferers 
and punishing powerful criminals whom the law cannot reach. 
Almost everyone, at some time or other, has longed to be able 
thus to reward and punish. He finds a young woman, unhappily 
married, who is in danger of going wrong for lack of something 
to fill up her thoughts and her time. He persuades her to try 
going about doing good in secret, sometimes even in disguise ; and 
assures her that good can be made as interesting, exciting and 
amusing as evil. A multitude of girls who now depend for ex- 
citement upon trashy novels and the movies could and would find 
it in a nobler form if they could be made to understand the great 
struggle for good government and for human betterment that 1s 
going on all around them, and could be actively enlisted in some 
phase of it. The responsibility of suffrage is going to be a strong 
More power to the citizenship classes of 


It is an added rea- 


ally against frivolity. 
the League of Women Voters! 


Bens fat women, two tall, thin women, two women of me- 
dium size and two high-school girls stood as living models 
in a remarkably successful exhibition lately given by the Spring- 
field (Massachusetts) League of Women Voters in the princi- 
ples of correct dressing. An expert designer of costumes ex- 
plained the general lines according to which women of different 
build ought to clothe themselves, in order to dress artistically 
and becomingly. The demonstration was part of a course in 
‘intelligent buying” arranged by the League. It aroused lively 
interest, and the expert was kept busy for a long time afterwards 
answering questions. Local merchants gladly loaned rugs, fit- 
tings, and all other accessories for the exhibition, free of charge. 
It was so successful as to suggest the idea that Leagues else- 
where might hold like exhibitions and charge a small admission 
fee, to raise money for their citizenship work. 


The Woman Citizen is a member of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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Congress Inside Out 


From the Woman Citizen’s Washington Bureau 


Washington, D. C. 
LL these years, the Woman Citizen has been telling what 
both men and women think of Congress. Turn about is fair 
play and the Woman Citizen stands for fair play. Therefore, 
this week we are opening our columns to tell our readers what 
Congress thinks of the League of Women Voters. 

It is safe to assume that Congress is doing more thinking than 
ever this year about those other representatives of the people in 
Washington, the lobbyists. 

There is the big woman’s lobby, as represented by the League 
of Women Voters and the national organizations of women 
united in the joint congressional committee for welfare legisla- 
tion. There is an agricultural lobby of greater magnitude than 
the farmers have ever before enlisted. There are the usual big 
lobbies for commercial and industrial organizations. 

Just so long as lobbies honestly speak for the people, as people, 
they serve a useful end. For instance, when farmers go to state 
their needs to Congress they are well within their rights. It is 
when and if expert lobbyists who would not know growing al- 
falfa from turnip tops undertake to speak for the farmers that 
. the first danger creeps in. 

There is a story going the rounds of the correspondents in 
Washington of one of the well-known commercial lobbyists who 
recently boasted to a famous correspondent that his organization 
had long ago read the fear of reprisals into the farmers and 
stock growers so that they were perforce compelled to ask for the 
very legislation which the commercial organization wanted and 
which was against the best interests of the farmers and stock 
growers. 

“ Now the women are after us, but we’ll leave them lying by the 
roadside too,” the man exclaimed exultantly. 

“ Are you a married man? ” asked the correspondent. 

“ No, what’s that got to do with it? ” demanded the other. 

“It’s got a great deal to do with it. I’ve got a wife and I 
can tell you when women want a thing they never let up until 
they get it.” 

The women have no disposition to let up on the legislation 
they want and they are going after it in systematic manner. 


HOSE who have seen Maud Wood Park in action before 

have unforgettable memories of the pertinacity, the thor- 
oughness, the absolute honesty in weighing results with which 
she has worked day and night over her lobby. With that driving 
force of hers she spurred the suffragists on to victory for the 
Federal amendment. And today she is putting the same kind of 
work on the legislative program of the National League of 
Women Voters. 

How do the representatives of the older organizations feel 
about being asked to cooperate with a new group such as the 
League, I asked many of these women, and the answers were all 
alike. Perhaps the best summary of the situation was that of 
Miss Hafford, of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

“We don’t feel that we are working under any organization 
or any woman,” she said. “ We are all working together and 
Mrs. Parks has made us feel to a remarkable degree the spirit of 
working with her.” 

It is these women who are going up “on the hill” every day 
to ask Congress to vote for the bills which the League of Women 
Voters has endorsed. 

What does Congress think of them? 
Here are a dozen opinions taken in a cross-section survey of 


—— 





the Senate Office Building, including both Republicans and Dem. 

ocrats, both recognized progressives and standpatters: 
Senator Sheppard of Texas: “ There is a distinct wom: 

terest just as there is a manufacturers’ interest, or a f 
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interest, or a cotton growers’ interest. In a republic any ‘ntereg 
must assert itself in order to be heard at all. Like all the othe 
interests women should draw from the membership of all «arties, 
They need not fear in speaking as women, rather than ‘s par- 
tisans, that they will over-emphasize the sex division. Th re wil 
always be other interests and objectors to drown the voice of the 
women.” 

Senator Smoot of Utah: “ There are great difficulties in the 
path of a non-partisan organization. It is better to work from 
within the parties.” 

Senator Capper of Kansas: “TI think it well to have th» direct 
effect of women identified with party interests, but it »s good 
to have non-partisan supplementary efforts. Keep up your peti- 
tions and letters and telegrams. They tell me that Senators don't 
read them, but I say they do.” 

Senator Henderson of Nevada: “The nation is governed by 
parties. Officials are elected by parties, and on main lines they 
must so divide. But much of the legislation is not partisan and 
I believe in voting for what is good irrespective of whether it is 
proposed by a Democrat or a Republican. I hope that in the 
new Congress the criticism from the Democratic side will be 
constructive and not merely obstructive.” 

Senator Curtis of Kansas: “ Women should study the parties 
and their policies, because otherwise they may make a mistake 
on a small question which will defeat a big issue their party de- 
sires. Supplemental to their party work they may find their big 
women’s organizations useful to work through as clearing 
houses.” 

Senator McKellar of Tennessee: “ While I do not mean to 
intimate that all Tennessee women voted the Democratic ticket, 


still I do know that the Democratic men who helped them put 
through ratification in the state would have been beaten by a far 
greater number than they were if the women had not aided them. 
I am glad to see the women coming to Washington to ask for 
legislation. I believe that such measures as those advocated by 
the League of Women Voters are not partisan and that they 
should receive the support of men and women of all parties, 
although I am glad that they are included in the Democratic plat- 
form.” 

Senator Ball of Delaware: “1 am especially glad to have the 
women coming to Washington for good legislation because tt 
answers the objection made to suffrage that the better women 
would not take an interest in politics. At least ninety per cent 
of those of my own state have already demonstrated their inter- 
est.” 

Senator Poindexter of Washington: “I think it very desirable 
that the women of the country, through their various organiza 
tions, should make known to Congress and to the public any wel 
considered and thoroughly prepared proposals they may have 
as to legislation in the special interest of women. However, this 
term seems to be more or less contradictory as, of course, what 
is in the interest of the women is also in the interest of the entire 
community and vice versa. It cannot be said that women art 
interested alone in what immediately and specifically affects 
women alone and the same thing would apply to men, children, 
or any other considerable element in the population.” 

(Continued on page 865) 
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In Michigan Women Are People 


UDGE HENRY A. MANDELL, Circuit Judge in Detroit, 
Michigan, has just knocked out another prop from the sup- 
position that a married woman is a chattel and not a person. 
Mrs. Phoebe Patterson he claims is very much a person with 
as much right to hold court as he himself has. By dismissing the 
application for a writ of prohibition restraining her from holding 
office as Justice of the Peace in Plymouth township, he has estab- 
lished her position as a citizen. 
The case is one foreign to the temper of 1920. It reads as if 
it might have seemed somewhat archaic even to the Pilgrim 


Fathe: S. 


In er capacity as justice of the peace, Mrs. Patterson issued 
an order to William Leibnitz to appear before her on November 
gard to the non-payment of a note on an automobile pre- 


2g in 
viously purchased by him. Upon which Leibnitz, through his at- 
torney, James Pound, prayed for a writ to prohibit Mrs. Patter- 


son from holding office, “‘ she being a married woman, the wife 
of Patterson of the village of Plymouth, to whom her services as 
a matier of law belong; and who is legally and presumptively 
entitle | to exercise a coercive influence over her. And a woman 
by law not being permitted to exercise a judicial office and to 
discharge the duties thereof, she being sexually unable to do so 
as a niatter of nature and as a matter of law.” 

Neither nature nor law has thus far prevented Mrs. Patterson 
from being a very efficient Justice of the Peace since the Fourth 
of July, 1919. 

With a twinkle in her eye she explains that no one can object 
to her official position on the basis that “ woman’s place is in the 
home,’ as she has always held court in her own house. And as 
to her husband’s influencing her to stop being judge, why “ Pa 
is proud to have her hold office.” 


HEN the case came up before Judge Mandell just before 
Christmas, many women’s organizations sent representa- 
tives to the Circuit Court to show their support of Mrs. Patterson. 
Among them were Mrs. Wilbur Brotherton, president of the 
Michigan League of Women Voters; Mrs. Albert P. Peppers, 
president of the Detroit League of Women Voters; Mrs. Charles 
M. Novak and Mrs. Lillian Matthews, president and vice-presi- 
dent of the Federation of Women’s Clubs; Mrs. Emma V. Fox, 
Mrs. Myron D. Vorce, Mrs. Henry W. Campbell, new member of 
the board of guardians for the Industrial School for Girls at 
Adrian; Mrs. William T. McGraw, Mrs. Katherine M. Atkinson 
and Mrs. Alexander MacDonald, president of the Woman’s 
Citizens’ League. 

“The attorney,” says Mrs. Brotherton, “invoked the Salic 
Law, Bacon and Thucydides, coming down through the Civil and 
Spanish wars. He may have known it was 1920; but it was not 
in evidence that he had heard of any changes wrought by the 
wars of 1914-1918.” 

Judge Mandell brought the case to an abrupt end before Mr. 
Pound had gone much further back than the seventh century to 
prove that woman is and always has been a chattel of man, and, 
as such, cannot possibly be qualified to hold public office. Some 
of Mr. Pound’s statements have not been equalled since the Con- 
gressional speeches of 1914 and 1915. This, however, sounds ex- 
actly like the speeches Mr. Elon Brown used to make on the floor 
of the New York Legislature as late as 1916: 

“From the dawn of history,” continued Mr. Pound, with 
fervor, “ the right of government has always been the prerogative 
of man, and no man, in my opinion, has ever made up his mind 
tha: any one else had the right to control governmental affairs. 


Why should anybody say that the giving of the ballot to women 
also means giving her the power to run the government as well?” 

At this point in the outburst, Judge Mandell coldly ordered the 
matter dismissed on the ground that the case before him was one 
of legal right to hold a township office, and not a dissertation on 
a political or moral question. 

Judge Mandell, in dismissing the application for a writ of pro- 
hibition, specifically stated that, as he understood the law, the 
constitutional amendment granting suffrage to women at the same 
time made them eligible to hold any township office open to other 
electors of the township as duly prescribed by law. 

Thus once more is the principle sustained that women 
people. 


are 


ROM Lansing comes the news that on December 22 the 
Supreme Court of Michigan decided that women are en- 
titled to act as jurors in the state. 

One of the first events after full suffrage was achieved was 
the impanelling of women as jurors. The right of women to act 
in this capacity was challenged, and Michigan courts had prac- 
tically discontinued employment of women as jurors pending the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the Barlitz case. Harold Bar- 
litz, of Detroit, was convicted in Recorder’s Court of larceny of 
property valued at $55. He appealed, alleging that the procedure 
was unlawful in that one member of the jury was a woman, Miss 
C. M. Gitzen. His attorneys contended that the state constitution 
does not permit women jurors, because it provides for “ an im- 
partial jury, which may consist of less than 12 men in courts not 
of record.” This language, they urged, means that juries shall 
be composed exclusively of men. 

The Supreme Court holds that when the constitution says 
“men,” the word is used in its generic sense as applying to men 
and women collectively. The only thing that disqualified women, 
if they were disqualified, previous to the passage of the Suffrage 
Amendment, the Court says, was that they were not qualified 
electors. Having become electors, they are now eligible to jury 
service. 

New Jersey is going forward on the basis that citizenship car- 
ries with it powers to act as jurors. In several recent instances 
women have been impanelled in northern Jersey. On the day 
before Christmas the first woman jury in Bergen County brought 
in a quick verdict in an automobile damage suit. 
were out five minutes. 


The women 


Congress Inside Out 
(Continued from page 864) 

Senator Ransdell of Louisiana: “ A non-partisan organization 
of women to help good legislation is a fine thing.” 

Mr. Mondell of Wyoming, Republican leader in the House: 
“Many of the bills in which women are especially and particu- 
larly interested are not political in their significance and it is 
therefore fitting that women should ask for their passage in a 
non-political way as well as making an appeal as partisans to the 
members of their own parties.” 

Mr. Towner of Iowa: “I always welcome information as to 
how the people desire me to vote. I believe that with lobbies the 
general sentiment of Congress is that when you agree with what 
they want they are fine; when you disagree, they are a nuisance.” 

Mr. Tinkham of Massachusetts (who was opposed to the Fed- 
eral suffrage amendment): “ Welfare bills which are not party 
measures should not wear party clothes. I am glad to see a 
non-partisan group of women supporting them.” 

MARJORIE SHULER. 
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Half Hours With Interesting Women 


OURTEEN 
years, ago, not 
at all interested in 
woman suffrage 
and asked to serve 
in the information 
bureau at the con- 
gress of the Inter- 
national Woman 
Suffrage Alliance 
because she could 
speak seven lan- 
guages. Today the 
International Sec- 
retary for Holland, 
the of ficial ap- 
pointee in charge of all arrangements for the International board, 
and the chairman of arrangements both for the next meeting of 
the International Board and for the next congress of the Inter- 
national Alliance itself. That is the story of Miss Rosa Manus 
of Holland, who will be delightfully remembered by every Amer- 
ican delegate to the International congresses of the last fourteen 
years, and who is the guest this winter of Mrs. Catt. 








Miss Rosa Manus 
of Amsterdam, Holland 


YOUNG Dutch girl she was when the International Con- 
gress met in Amsterdam. 

“That was when I first got to know Mrs. Catt,” she smiles. “I 
am always half an hour too early and Mrs. Catt is always half 
an hour too early and we used to talk before the opening of the 
sessions. 

“ After the congress I wanted to do something to help with 
suffrage but I felt much too stupid to do anything. However 
there was need to have the speeches translated for printing and 
so I started with that. I remember so well the addresses of Mrs. 
Catt, Dr. Shaw, Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Mrs. Katherine 
Waugh McCulloch, Mrs. Ella Stewart and other United States 
delegates to that convention.” 

No one else shared the modest opinion of Miss Manus con- 
cerning her own ability and she was already being urged to do 
suffrage work when the International Congress met in London 
in 1909. 

Of that meeting she says, “I wanted so much to go but my 
parents had little opinion of suffragette meetings and refused. 
Then Mrs. Catt wrote my mother that she would look after me 
as her own daughter and that I might stay at the conference 
under her personal care. My mother then consented to my going 
and I served as the President’s page at the meeting and remained 
with Mrs. Catt in London for seven weeks. When the next con- 
gress was held in Stockholm there was no question about my 
attending and I learned Swedish in order to be able the better to 
assist Mrs. Catt and again in 1913 I went to Budapest. 

“That year we in Holland were celebrating the centenary of 
our independence. There was a central committee of men getting 
up expositions throughout the country. We women asked for 


women to be appointed to the committee and the chairman said 
he would see if later something could be done. 
satisfactory to us. 


That was not 
I was then on the propaganda committee for 


THE STORY OF THE GIRL 
WuHo ALWays CAME 
AHEAD OF TIME 


the Holland Suffrage Association, serving 
with our fine leader, Dr. Aletta Jacobs. We 
were having drawing-room meetings through- 
out Amsterdam and bringing international 
speakers to tell our women of the movement 
of which they understood so little. We saw 
in the expositions a wonderful opportunity, 
We asked a group of women to come together and ouilined 


plans for a women’s exposition in Amsterdam. Many reasons 
were advanced against it. The time was too short to get 
up. We needed many things which we had not. Finally « com- 
mittee was appointed to see what could be done. We met i! the 


objections, had an audience with our Queen, interested ! cr so 


that she asked to have a woman appointed who would keep her 
informed of our woman’s movement, and the exposition was 
arranged. I was its secretary. When it was opened in Ma. bya 
representative of the Queen there was not one nail missing 
ROM May until October the exposition continued, a great 
success with a suffrage hall in which speeches were ‘nade 
every day. Mrs. Catt visited us and other international \ omen 
came to show our women the type of suffrage leaders in the other 
countries. The exposition was financially successful so that we 
were able to return to our share-holders eighty-five per cent «f the 


money they had advanced. Of the expositions conducted |\v the 
men not one was ready on the day appointed for the opening, and 
all of them lost money. 


“In 1918 we won our suffrage and since then we have been 
continuing our work as you are doing to encourage good cilizen- 
ship. For five years I have been secretary of our national! suf- 
frage association and in charge of its headquarters.” 


Miss Manus has made a unique contribution to international 
suffrage affairs, for hers has been an offering of personal service 
to those who were carrying the burden of the congress. |’rom 
Mrs. Catt, as President, down to the least important speaker or 
chairman, most of the women who have participated in the con- 
gress have received some service from her which has made their 
own task easier. It is especially fitting after the recent London 
meeting of the board, where she again did much for the comfort 
of the members, that she should have received an official appoint- 
ment to take charge of all arrangements for future board meet- 
ings, in order that she may herself be a recognized part of the 
organization machinery which she has helped others to run. 

MARIORIE SHULFR 


To Inez Milholland 
* Winter’s Tale ” 


fe night, just a few swift-flown years ago, 
Among the shadowy pines on Sunset Hill 
We watched you play Hermione. How still 
How breathless-still you stood, lest the king know 
The statue lived! Our young hearts were aglow 
With your enmarbled loveliness—until 
You stirred at last, and let the warm life thrill 
Through your whole radiant being. Even so 
We have but dreamed your death, O unstilled heart! 
We shall awake, in strange days yet to be, 
Triumphant days, and find you standing there. 
So shall we wait, with eager lips apart, 
And see your clear eyes light with victory, 
And watch the breath of freedom stir your hair. 
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The “Lives” and the 


T is an odd little coincidence that 

the first heroines who appeared in 
novels standing on their own feet, 
mixing with the world in even a half- 
human way, and directing their own 
affairs, however badly, were most of them distinguished orphans! 

Those early adventuring ladies of 18th century novels at whom 
we glanced a while back, who donned the dress of men and 
became valets or enthusiastic travellers before they attained the 
haven of marriage, were fatherless and motherless creatures— 
else how, in the 18th century, might they have escaped into 
the world! When Miss Fanny Burney brought forward her 
“Evelina” she gave her plenty of chaperons, but she made her 
a free and happy orphan! Charlotte Bronté, for the sake of 
Jane’s freedom, made her “ Jane Eyre” fatherless, motherless, 
guardianless and homeless! Thackeray’s Becky Sharp traded on 
her orphaned state, and his Beatrix Esmond could never have 
adventured as she did had her imperious father lived out his days. 
George Meredith’s gorgeous “ Diana of the Crossways” was the 
daughter of the gorgeous but dead Dan Merion, guiding her life 
freely by his “‘ Maxims of Men”! George Eliot’s Gweldolyn of 
“Daniel Deronda” was fatherless and held her helpless mother 
in the hollow of her hand. And when Hawthorne, in “ The 
Marble Faun,” took his American artist-heroines abroad and put 
them, alone, in Roman studios, he could make that daring adven- 
ture of 1860 plausible only by ridding them both of family ties. 
It was not only the easy way out—it was the only way out for 
the first new heroines to adventure freely in the novel; their 
orphanhood explained their madnesses! Had their fathers 


lived-—— ! 


B' T this, after all, begged the question—so far as it concerned 
the heroine—of the great-enduring conflict in the novel, the 
“family conflict ” whose eternal tragedy George Eliot has some- 
where so well expressed: “ Nature, that great tragic dramatist, 
knits us together by bone and muscle and divides us by the subtle 
web of our brains, blends yearning and repulsion, and ties us by 
our heartstrings to the beings that jar us at every movement.” 
Where the conflict centres around parent and child, it is the 
younger generation for whom sympathy is generally asked, as it 
tries to escape from tyrannical authority or from loving au- 
thority which can easily be as tyrannical. And so such “ family 
novels,” until the last generation, had to deal with parent 
and son, not parent and daughter; for the daughter there was no 
chance of escape from the home, however unhappy, until there 
was some place or refuge for her in the world, and, by the 
same token, there was no place for her in the “ family conflict ” 
novel. 

“Oh, no ;” some one is saying, “ that isn’t true. There is ‘ King 
Leas’ with his three daughters—never was there such tragic con- 
flict between parent and children! There is Balzac’s ‘ Pere 
Goriot’ and his two daughters—never was there such pathos of 
conflict between parent and child—Goriot, like Lear, spurned and 
disdained by ungrateful children.” 

But why is it that in these two great fictions on the “ family con- 
flict’ daughters and not sons play the roles? Because in both of 
them it is the insulted and injured parent and not the thwarted 
child for whom your pity and compassion are asked. Had sons 
been chosen to minister to these tiresomely tragic old men and 
their aged weaknesses nine-tenths of the great tragic effect would 
have been lost, for some have been entitled, at twenty-one, from 
time immemorial, to their freedom, even to a little brutality if 


V 


The Family and the Heroine 
By Edna Kenton 


“Fiction” of Women 

necessary to gain it, and a little of the 
reader’s sympathy might have crept 
all unwitting the grieving 
fathers to the rightfully restless sons. 
But a daughter, unentitled to any free 


from 


dom in Shakespeare’s time or even in Balzac’s time, and bru- 
tally taking it, is the last word in hardness and wickedness. And 
so we shed twice as many tears for Lear and Goriot, victims of 
daughters, than if they had been victims of sons. 


ND, again, where the novel, dealing with this problem, seeks 
to treat it universally ; to show, that is, through one selected 
instance, the eternal tragedy of the bridgeless gulf between the 
generations, it was until very lately the son and not the daughter 
who had to represent the escaping generation. Turgenief’s ‘* Father 
and Children ” is the special case in point—that first massive, for- 
ever-enduring novel which pointed the unsolvable tragedy of 
parent and child. It appeared at just the time when Darwin and 
the new science cut the 19th century in two, and the generations 
apart as well; at just the time too, be it noted, that marks the full 
emergence of the woman movement which brought women for 
the first time into active, bitter conflict with the “ family.” Their 
way into life was being cut broader and deeper and incredibly 
fast, and for the rest of the 19th century their struggle to escape 
from heavy old authority equalled their brothers’ in its aim and 
exceeded it in intensity. 

But for long the novel avoided the new issue, the marriage- 
conflict—yes. George Eliot and George Meredith dealt fully and 
“psychologically ” with that phase of the far-reaching family 
problem, and George Meredith handled over and over again the 
problem of the hero in opposition to his father. Read “ Richard 
Feverel” for a great example of that. Mid-Victorian fiction is 
literally filled with miserable daughters, revolting in secret but, 
like revolting slaves, submissive to the habit of obedience. When 
it came to actively revolting daughters, the noveltists dodged 
so “brutal” a heroine, and, time and time over, murdered her 


father—“ orphaned ” her to set her free! 


i Life was busy making heroines-to-be from rebellious 
daughters, and, even in the mid-Nineteenth century, some 
No fiction quite equals the life 


famous daughters were escaping. 
literally a 


“plot ” of Elizabeth Barrett Browning and her father 
story of a jealous old man deliberately making and keeping a fa- 
vorite daughter bedridden for twenty years! It is a mystery great 
as any ghost story—how it all came about and how it went on and 
on. And it is an adventure tale wild as “ Treasure Island "how 
she met Robert Browning, loved him and was loved by him, dared 
elope with him, dared flee to Italy with him—this woman of 
thirty-seven who had hardly walked for years and who became a 
climber of mountains and the mother of a son; happy enough to 
survive her father’s deadliest conception of revenge—he never 
saw her after her escape, and it was as well, for she had, to al! 
intents and purposes, spent most of her life in the house of a 
dangerously controlled madman. 

And Florence Nightingale is another daughter who escaped 
the first woman of her higher middle class to take up the despised 
vocation of nursing, a profession of the 1840’s left almost solely 
The Crimean war was 


to creatures like Dickens’ “ Sairy Gamp.” 
giving Florence 


somehow planned by life—arch-fictionist !—f 
Nightingale her chance to make use of her despised profession, to 
escape from her home, to tear down and to rebuild from the 


ground up, the British war hospital. Any novelist who “ imag- 
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ined” this unimaginable “ plot” before the Crimean war would 
have been accused of bending imagination to bad ends by “ cre- 
ating ” a war to bring about his heroine’s escape from an unhappy 
home. Just as any novelist would have been accused of stretch- 
ing too far the long arm of coincidence if he had imagined, be- 
fore the Barrett-Browning upheaval, victimized daughter, born 
poet, beloved by the greatest of English poets and fleeing with 
him into health and happiness! 

As for the three Brontés, sacrificed to a single brutal old man, 
escaping from him only through “ Jane Eyre” and “ Wuther- 
ing Heights,” biography and fiction have dealt with that all too 
“ brutal ” tale. 

I like to listen, at just this moment, for the echo which still 
reverberates of the slam of Nora’s door behind her as she left 
Ibsen’s “ Doll’s House.” That, for English readers, was of 1878. 
It was a husband whom Nora left behind her, but her contention, 
after all, was that she had passed but from father to father, that 
her husband looked on her only as a child with her children. 
And as she walked away from this father-husband of hers, to 
find herself and to learn for herself her own lesson of moral 
integrity, the slam of her door behind her crashed through a 
shocked and terrified world. The issue between woman’s false 
and real morality had never been drawn so clear before; that 
Nora Helmer could feel morally justified in leaving a “ good” 
husband such as Helmer was, and not only him but her children 
behind her, was a really terrifying point of view for the world of 
1878. This was “ brutality.” And after this novelists and dram- 
atists could dare approach the lesser brutal problem of the 
daughter in active revolt against a parent! 

For Nora Helmer, in “A Doll’s House,” more perhaps than 
any other single creation of dramatist or novelist, set a whole 
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world thinking on the heretofore quite unconsidered matter of 
woman’s higher morality. Until now it had consisted only in 
self-sacrifice, silence, submission and obedience, all offered up 
to some higher authority than hers in the home, be it father, 
mother or husband. But here was a heroine who face the 
“ family conflict” for herself without flinching and who became 
thereby a type-figure for a world. She had committed the ulti- 
mate act of revolt—had left not her parents, and not only her 
husband, but her children, “to find her soul.” Agree wit her 
or not—she had her inner morality and acted on it. Mi 
she might be, but she was sincere. It was an epochal pl: 
she was an epochal heroine whose problem and whose \ 
meeting it set a world to asking again: “ What do women wnt?” 
For Nora had astoundingly said that she wanted to know » oral- 
ity, and that she could not learn it in self-sacrifice, silenc: 
mission and obedience to another’s will, which she had c 
mistrust. 


aken 
and 


V of 


sub- 


e to 


66 AGDA ” was perhaps the next great “ revoltee ” 4 :ainst 

the family—it is an interesting accident that these :. volt- 
ing women have been used until very lately far more stri. ‘ingly 
for drama than for the novel; as in “ The Lily,” played so mag- 





nificently by Nance O’Neil a few years ago, or in Githa S: \wer- 
by’s more recent “ Rutherford and Son ”—a misleading ti' e by 
the way for it deals most explicitly with Rutherford an | his 


daughter. But with the 1890’s the heroine in revolt again.‘ the 
entire family, from grandparents down, was in full swing. Fa- 
mous and minor novelists could not let her alone. “A !oll’s 
Hotise ” had served to fix attention on her as the most uncertain 
quantity in life, the most dangerous—and the most intere-\ing! 
“ What does she want?” “ What will she do?” “ Where wil! she 
end?” Nobody knew, but everybody ventured a guess— 
Ibsen who all-wisely let his Nora walk out of her doll’s house 
and its roof fall in! 

It was a dangerous age—it is always that to our scared and 


like 


mid 


world whenever any little band of women set about the trial, let 
alone the accomplishment, of any new venture. As had happened 
perhaps a thousand times in the world’s history before, mariage 
and the family, and the family and the home were “ endangere« as 


never before!” But all that was happening now—as time has 
proved—was that women, wearied of doll’s houses, were walk- 
ing out of them to look for more spacious mansions, worthier of 
better family life. As I like to think of Nora, after a few months 
of restful leisure in thinking it all out, taking out a lease on a new 
home and sending for Helmer and the children! For not only 


the Noras but the Helmers had need to think it out, and not 
only the Elizabeths but the Father Barretts! For if women were 
the dangerous sex in those days of new revolts, men were the 
helplessly surprised sex, often enraged, but oftener no doubt 


pained and hurt by a rebeldom they honestly could not explain or 
understand. Not many men today would willingly go back to 
the family status of 1850 when it often happened that a single 
adult male was saddled by every tradition of honor with the en- 
tire support of from eight to fourteen able-bodied adult females. 
Isn’t it incredible that the over-burdened men of 1850 could not 
see their own greater freedom dawning with the revolt of every 
rebel daughter? But they could not and in blind honor held her 
back by every power they could exert in the home and in the 
world. 
A queer world, that of our ancient masters! 





Beginning January 15, the WoMAN CITIzEN will present to its 
readers from week to week personal sketches of a new type of 
women—the legislators of 1921. 
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Boston Homemakers Want Coal 


INCE the war, the long-suf- 
fering public has _ been 
treated to an orgy of high prices, 
speculation an d_ profiteering 
upon the necessaries of life, such as food, housing and fuel. 
First, various-food products, notably meats and their substi- 
tutes controlled by the packers, then potatoes, then sugar have 
stalked across our horizon, each cutting up all sorts of antics as 
to prices, enriching a very few but working a very great hard- 
ship on the many. The housewife who does, perhaps, 75% to 
go% of the buying of necessaries, has been at her wits’ end to 
circumvent these tactics and keep her table well supplied. She 
could, possibly, find substitutes for meat; she could do without 
potatoes and sugar, but coal she must have to keep her family 
alive. 

Having suffered all things from all men, her patience is now 
at an end. She sees in these things a direct menace to the se- 
curity of the home, about which reams of rhetoric have been 
written, and she is demanding a more efficient way of handling 
the necessaries of life. 

The Homemakers’ Department of the Boston League of Wo- 
men Voters has been organized in response to a real demand for 
some means of safeguarding the home in these ways, and adding 
to ifs security, and women are showing a very real interest in its 


work. 


T a meeting held Tuesday morning in the Little Building, 
the following resolutions were passed: 
“Coal looms large in our modern existence. 
a large part of whose area lies in a latitude subject to low tem- 
peratures, coal is as much a necessity as is the water we drink 
or the air we breathe. Coal enters into every field of endeavor, 
and every field of endeavor is injuriously affected by its scarcity 
and high price. Homes by the thousand are cold and desolate 
this winter; schools are with difficulty kept heated ; churches feel 
the burden; family finances are strained almost to the breaking 


In a nation 


point. 

“ The continued high price of coal affects manufacture. 
creases transportation costs of raw and unfinished materials, and 
the increased transportation costs in turn make the price of coal 
higher. It is another vicious circle, lowering the morale and af- 
fecting the welfare of 110,000,000 people. And what are the 
reasons for so grave a condition, for prices beyond war-time 


It in- 


prices on coal? 

‘Strikes and vacations and high wages,’ the mine owners say. 

‘Huge profits ranging from 200 to 2000%,’ answer the miners. 

‘High transportation costs,’ insist the business men. 

‘Exporting coal abroad,’ insist others. 

‘ No adequate reasons whatever,’ assert an increasing number. 

‘The Homemakers’ Department of the Boston League of Wo- 
men voters, realizing the basic importance of coal, has studied the 
problem from every angle. We are aware of the effect recent 
strikes have had upon the output, yet we believe there is coal 
enough. 

‘We know huge profits were made on coal during the war, 
and until the mine owners make public their present profits, the 
belief will continue to be widespread that this feature enters into 
the situation. 

‘“We know transportation costs are almost as great as the 
labor of mining the coal, but we know also that the high price of 
coal enters into the transportation cost. They react upon each 
other. 

“In the difficult situation that confronts us, of obtaining enough 
coal to cover necessities, we suppose we should feel thankful if 


By Clara E. Birdsell 


Chairman Homemakers’ Department, Boston League of 
Women Voters 


New England obtains necessary 
coal at any price. But the spirit 
of thanksgiving is far from ani- 
mating us. We are profoundly 
disheartened at the evidences of lack of co-ordination in handling 
this vital national problem. We are weary of the annual wrangle 
over the privilege of paying luxury prices for a grim necessity, 
and after a thorough study of the whole situation we see nothing 
that convinces us that such high prices are necessary. 

“We therefore protest vigorously against the needlessly high 
prices of coal. We challenge the mine owners to prove such 
prices are necessary. 

“In lieu of any central authority as to fuel, we order a copy 
of this protest sent to our Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress, to Senators Edge and Calder of the Senate Investigating 
Committee on Coal, and to President Wilson, in the earnest hope 
that Congress will at once take up the problem and force prices 
down to a normal level. Moreover, we suggest that organizations 
and individuals throughout the United States who resent as we 
do the needless suffering involved in the matter, send protests 
also to the sources named, mailing us copies thereof. 

“ Coal is the keystone of the arch of present-day life. We ask 
therefore that a more intelligent manner of handling the whole 
problem be evolved. We are ready to suggest methods if our ad- 
vice is asked.” 

The Boston League of Women Voters means to continue its 
interest in these vital matters. 

They Study Their City 
HE Woman’s City Club of New York has set itself to the 
task of understanding its community. During the month of 
January, it offers its members—and others—two courses of lec- 
tures, one on the fire department and one on the department of 
licenses. 

The fire department will show in four lectures, some of them 
illustrated by stereopticon pictures, just how the department 
works, how, although unseen, it protects, and will tell how fires 
start. In view of the fact that the New York Fire Department 
ts one of the most efficient in the world, this series is an event. 

What is possibly a more practical study for housewives than 
the way a city is protected from fire, is the way it issues licenses. 
Newsstands, taxicabs, dance halls, motion picture theatres, sum- 
mer amusements, food venders, and above all, employment offices, 
Criticism of, or at least comment upon, these 
It behooves every 


are all licensed. 
features of daily life, are on every tongue. 
woman citizen to know as much about these things as will give 
her the underlying principles upon which licenses are granted 
in order to be intelligent in her objections to dance halls, movies, 
street cries, and employment bureau inspection. 

It is by the route of diligent investigation and real study that 
the woman voter will come into her kingdom. 


Georgia Women Not Behind 
HE Atlanta Constitution announces that fourteen women 
have been appointed to the Georgia Democratic Executive 
Committee by the state chairman, W. J. Vereen. This was done 
according to instructions from the recent state convention. 

Two of the fourteen women are from the state-at-large and 
the other twelve from the twelve congressional districts. 

It is further announced that Georgia women will organize in 
every ward and precinct in the state and establish chairmen in 
these districts. 

A bill is projected for formal presentation into the state Legis- 
lature making provision for women to hold office. 
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HROUGH the courtesy of Deputy Com- 

missioner George Vest Newton, Head of 
the Income Tax Unit, it was my privilege to 
make a personal visit to the several divisions 
of that important branch of the Government 
for the purpose of gathering mental snap shots 
to form the basis of a newspaper story for the 
women readers of the country. It was not at 
all difficult to obtain Mr. Newton’s cooperation 
in my mission, for I found that he was already 
on record in reference to the high opinion he 
has of the intelligence of the women members 
of the force. Just to prove that he practises 
what he preaches, I may point out that to gain 
access to his private office one must pass 
through a room occupied—not by a dignified 
and all-important masculine secretary—but by 
One is his secretary, and the others 
Deputy 


three girls. 
are correspondence experts, for the 
Commissioner’s faith in the unerring judgment 
of women in matters of correspondence is so 
strong that before he will affix his signature to 
a letter or other official document, it must stand 
the test of his women critics. 

Near the Deputy Commissioner’s office are 
Staff Division 
through appropriate sections, handles all mat- 
Out 


of a total number of 69 employees in the Staff 


the quarters of the which, 


ters affecting the personnel of the Unit. 
Division, 45 are women. The assistant chief of 
one of the sub-sections and the employees in 
charge of the expense vouchers and of the time 
records are all women. I was greatly inter- 


ested to learn from statistics on file in that 
division that the total number of employees in 
the Income Tax Unit in Washington is 5,153, of 
which 2,593 are women, and that of the latter 
870 are receiving basic salaries of $1,400 or 
more, which indicates that they are engaged in 
supervisory, technical or other high grade work. 
This fact furnishes a striking example of the 
really wonderful progress that has been made 
by women in the Income Tax Unit in recent 
years, and is even more remarkable in the light 
of what I learned later in the day from one of 
the officials who had been with the organiza- 
tion since its inception. This man told me that 
under the policy in effect no longer ago than 
1914, no woman could expect to receive more 
than $1,000 a year unless she happened to be 
an exceptionally efficient stenographer, in which 
event she might get a maximum of $1,200, and 
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that it was not until early in 1918 that women 
were permitted to perform auditing work at all. 


BEEHIVE OF THE UNIT 

NEXT visited the Mail Room, which comes 

under the jurisdiction of the Administra- 
tion Division. The Chief of the Mail Room is a 
woman, and her force is about evenly divided 
between fmen and women. Here the incoming 
mail is received and distributed for the entire 
Internal Revenue Bureau. There are on an 
average over 37,000 pieces of incoming official 
mail and 3,000 pieces of personal mail each 
working day of seven hours; that is, about 6,000 
pieces an hour, or 100 a minute The express 
packages for the entire Bureau are also re- 
ceived here, to the number of 200 or 300 a 
week; and the registered mail amounts to ap- 
proximately 400 pieces a week. The outgoing 
40,000 pieces 


daily, is assembled in this room and examined 


mail, which aggregates about 
to see that it is all in franked envelopes and 
addressed 


countries requiring postage are taken out and 


sealed; that envelopes to foreign 
handled separately; and that the remainder is 
placed in mail bags properly labeled for the 
Post Office. 

The incoming mail is 


distributed to forty 


branches in the Income Tax Unit and to 
twenty-four branches of the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue. This mail is taken every hour 
from the compartments into which it has been 
thrown by the deft hands of the trained women 
experts, and delivered by messengers to the 
offices for which it is intended. The industry 
displayed in the Mail Room has earned the 
the Unit,” and the 


system installed there, together with the high 


designation “ Beehive of 


type of service rendered, results in absolute 
On the 


contrary, each day’s mail is disposed of the day 


avoidance of any accumulation of mail. 


of its arrival. 
In the Files Section, the personnel is 90 per 


cent. women and four subsection chiefs are 






women. 
mately 30,000,000 pieces of correspondence and 
Revenue Agents’ reports are on file, and that 


I was surprised to find that app-oxi- 


in addition about 17,000,000 income tax re.urns 
are deposited there. Two systems of filin. are 
in use: Numerical, by collection districts, and 
alphabetical. In the opinion of the experi: ced 
administrators of the Files Section, women are 
assigned to this work almost exclusively be- 
cause, as a general rule, they are more sk. lful 
and more patient in mastering details. 

In the Returns Control Section, seven out of 
ten subsection chiefs are women, and the rela- 
tion of women employees to men is 326 to 224. 
It was the consensus of opinion here that in 
acquiring and adhering to details women were 
50 per cent. better than men, and that they 
were better instructors of new employees be- 
cause of their willingness to go into dctails 
with them. 


in one branch of that section were required to 


As an example of what the clerks 


learn before becoming of much benefit to the 


Department, my attention was invited to a 


mimeographed document of fourteen pages 
containing symbols, instructions and rules. 

In the Proving Section, I found two impor- 
tant subsections presided over by women chicis, 
the Compromise Subsection and the Claims 


Subsection. ‘In the former, decisions are 
reached with respect to whether penalties pro- 
vided by law for the failure of taxpayers to 
make payment within the time specified by law 
shall be compromised, and if so to what extent 
It was found that the woman taxpayer, as well 
as the man, was delinquent in this respect. 
This subsection exercises a judicial function 
based on established precedents and instruc- 
tions issued by the Solicitor of Internal Reve- 


nue. The total number of cases passed upon 


y 


by this subsection for the fiscal year ending 


June 30, 1920, was 110,000. 


No Man’s Lanp 
HE Claims Subsection is justly entitled to 
“No Man’s Land” because 


not one man’s name appears on the personnel 


the sobriquet 
list of the subsection. This office handles all 
blanket claims for refund and all blanket claims 
for credit. The average daily certificates for 
payment of refund amount to about 500, and 
the number of credits authorized is approxi- 
mately the same. 
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In the Stenographic Section, another branch 
of the Administration Division, is assembled 
what is probably the largest collection of sten- 
ographers and typists in any branch of the 
Imagine, if you can, the 
scene presented by 412 
typists, of whom 384 are girls, constantly occu- 


pied in turning out typewritten documents deal- 


Government service. 


stenographers and 


ing with all phases of income tax work. This 
spectacle was sufficient to cause a prominent 
yisitor to exclaim that it was the busiest office 
it had been his good fortune to see in the 
Government service. The assistant chief of 
the Stenographic Section and all of the sub- 
section chiefs, numbering eight, are women. 
The work of the Stenographic Section 
characterized as a woman’s job and the opinion 
was expressed that women were temperamen- 
tally fitted for it while men were not. The out- 


put of the Stenographic Section forms prac- 


was 


tically the only tangible evidence of the rela- 
tions between the Income Tax Unit at Wash- 
ington, and the great tax-paying public, as a 
very minute percentage of taxpayers ever ap- 
pear in Washington for a conference, and the 
written communication from the Unit is the 
only contact that the average taxpayer has with 
the Washington office. The facts that these 
communications are written almost ‘entirely 


by women and that the letter critics are nearly 
all women, are examples of the opportunity 
that is afforded these employees of the Unit 
to present in the neatest and most attractive 
manner the information or inquiry that the 
Income Tax Unit desires to place before the 


army of taxpayers. 


= the Sorting Section, there are only seven 
men out of a total personnel of 330. One 
feature of the work which renders women bet- 
ter fitted to perform it is that the duties in- 
volved are extremely tedious. In _ sorting 
ownership certificates and information returns, 
these employees handle from 4,000 to 15,000 a 
day, depending upon the nature of the case. 
This would be a very routine character of work 
for a man to perform, and he would not be 
suited to it. 
favor is that they are very careful to trace a 


Another point in the women’s 


missing point to the last degree and make 
every effort to find it. The auditing of with- 
holding returns is all done by women, and it 
is work which requires a knowledge of the 


The Chief of 


women 


law for the past several years. 


the Sorting Section stated that the 
seemed to be performing their duties to per- 


fection, 


STATISTICAL WorK 
VISIT to the Statistical Division disclosed 
fact that of 154 
chiefs of 


the employees only 


21 were men. Three sections in 
this division are women, as are all of the card 
From the statistical informa- 


I gleaned the fol- 


punch operators. 
tion issued by this division. 


lowing facts relating to income tax returns for 
the year 1918: 

Joint returns made by a husband and wife 
numbered 2,559,057; wives making separate re- 
turns, 35,942, representing a net income of 
$333,218,749; single women submitting returns 
as heads of families, 82,251, representing a net 
income of $273,794,078; all other women, 255,- 
661, indicating a net income of $790,902,600. 

When I inquired why it was that nearly 9) 
per cent. of the employees in the Statistical Di- 
vision were women, I was told that it was be- 
cause it had been found that they can handle 
the returns more rapidly than male employees. 
It was stated as a fact that the women em- 
ployee is more rapid in analyzing a return for 
the purpose of securing figures for statistical 
purposes and that many of the women em- 
ployed on this character of work develop un- 


usual ability. 


TECHNICAL ABILITY 


| PRESUME the thought has occurred to you, 
as it did to me, that it is entirely logical that 
women should excel in clerical work, but that 
when it came to the technical duties involved in 
auditing they would be outdistanced by the 


men. Imagine my surprise therefore, and I 


might also say my delight, to learn of the im- 
portant part the women are taking in the actual 
An official 


auditing work of the Unit. very 


close to the top of the General Audit Division 


gave me this opinion: Women are particu- 


larly fitted for auditing work because when 
they once get an audit point in mind they. stick 


to it religiously. It was also his opinion that 


the influence of women has been very benec- 


ficial in the audit. Men are inclined to mini- 


mize certain classes of work, whereas a 


woman will dignify what ordinarily would be 


Men 


the big jobs and the cases involving large sums 


considered an unimportant detail. want 
of money, and after they are disposed of they 
work, 


that 


are inclined to lose interest in the 


whereas the women have demonstrated 
they are willing to do to their utmost what- 
ever task is set before them. 

It is probably in the Personal Audit, that 
branch of the Unit which audits individual re- 
perform the largest 
The Personal Unit 
450 


The officials of 


that the women 


amount of technical work. 


turns, 


comprises 640 individuals of whom are 


women and but 190 are men. 
the Personal Section unite in saying that the 
women perform auditing work very satisfac- 
torily, and that they are not only able to get 
at the facts in a case but are adepts in pre- 
senting those facts in letters to taxpayers. This 
is no doubt largely due to the fact that most 
of them are former teachers and graduates of 
colleges. 

One of the subsections is comprised mainly 


of men, and it was found that the produc- 


tion of that subsection was lower than in those 


where the majority was women; also, that the 


changes in personnel were five times as fre- 
quent in the subsection composed of men as in 
This the 


men’s subsection was explained to be due to the 


the other subsections. turnover in 


fact that they were constantly seeking transfers 
to sections engaged in the work of auditing 
corporation returns, while the women seemed 
to be more content with the duties connected 
with auditing individual returns. 

One interesting subsection in the Personal 
Audit is made up entirely of women, with the 
exception of the chief. The assistant chief of 
the subsection and all the section unit auditors 
are women. The chief was enthusiastic in de- 
scribing the quantity and quality of work per- 
formed by his subsection. The average amount 
expended in salaries each month in this sub- 
section is $11,000, while the average amount of 
additional taxes assessed by the subsection for 
the same period was $200,000. I found it to be 
the consistent practice in the Personal Section 
to make selections for supervisory positions 
strictly on merit and regardless of whether the 
individual chosen was a man or woman. In 
fact, one official explained to me that women 
were more permanent, more painstaking in 
their work, and better letter writers than men. 


the 


more 


In this connection he called attention to 


that letter writing could do 


than any other one thing to slow up the com- 


fact poor 


pletion of a case. He stated that on the whole 


he considered women wonderfully well adapted 
to auditing work on account of their gift of 
precision; that, while men were inclined to ask 
if this or that rule could not be set aside in 


special cases, the women were disposed to 


carry out the rules without question and with- 
out suggesting the making of any exceptions. 
He expressed the opinion that stability was the 
biggest factor in the woman’s favor, and that 
her contentment and general all-round satisfac- 


ion in making the personal audit her life work 


undoubtedly promoted her efficiency and in- 
creased her output. 
MeEn’s Recorps 1N Custonpy oF WoMEN 
HE personnel of the Field Audit Division 


and I did not 


in Washington is not large, 
expect to find the women taking a very important 
part in that branch of the service. The head of 
the division, however, explainc d that the produc 
tion and leave records for the entire field force 
of revenue agents and inspectors were main- 


two or three 


tained on cards in his office by 
girls, and that on a moment’s notice one of the 
young ladies could produce the efficiency record 
of any member of the field personnel. I was 
also pleased to learn that the chief of the sec- 
tion looking after office space and supplies for 
the field force of the unit was a woman, and 
I was informed that she performed her several 


One official document 


duties remarkably well. 
which the revenue agent prizes highly is his 
pocket commission, and one woman in the Field 
Audit Division prepares all of these pocket com- 
The Field Audit Section 


missions. Control 
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keeps a record of field cases, and in this work 
the women are reported to be quite proficient. 

The majority of women attached to the Re- 
view Division are employed in the Claims Sec- 
tion, and the officials in charge of that work 
gave unqualified testimony in favor of the 
women employees. They said, for instance, 
that the women were sticklers for details, and 
that they did not know of one woman against 
whom the criticism had been made that she was 
careless with respect to any official act and that 
that statement applied to computation, language 
or evidence. These officials made on observa- 
tion that had not occurred to me before— 
namely, that there was much more intimacy 
between the taxpayer and the Government in 
the case of an individual return than in that of 
a corporation. They stated in this connection 
that the women employees of the Claims Sec- 
tion were almost uncanny in supplying details 
that needed to be straightened out before de- 
termining tax liability, and that in claims work 
they appeared to be able to read between the 
lines. 

The Rules and Regulations Section contains 
quite a percentage of women employees who, 
by reason of their ability to acquire a thor- 
ough knowledge of the law and office pro- 
cedure and to impart that knowledge to tax- 
payers in conferences and in letters, are valuable 
assets to that important branch of the Review 


Division. 


HE Special Audit Division has a smaller 

percentage of women employees than any 
other branch of the Income Tax Unit. Apart from 
the secretaries, file clerks and miscellaneous 
clerks, the only women employed in that divi- 
sion are attached to the Natural Resources Sub- 
division. Here I found several women engaged 
in the highly technical work of auditing returns 
in which was involved the valuation of timber. 
coal, oil and gas, and metals. The executive 
officers of the subdivision assured me that in 
their experience with women auditors they re- 
garded them as being broad in their views and 
capable of getting a clear idea of the technical 
points appertaining to their work. One girl 
this subdivision, concerning whom special men- 
tion was made because she had embarked upon 
a rather unusual career was engaged in draw- 
ing field maps or charts of properties contain- 
ing oil, metals or coal. This woman works out 
in the form of maps all technical details ob- 
tained from papers furnished her by the valu- 
ation engineers. I was told, incidentally, that 
two men had been tried out on the job before 
she was assigned to it, but that she was the 
survival of the fittest. 

It must be said, in justice to the administra- 
tive officers of the Income Tax Unit that all 
proper efforts are exerted to provide for the 
welfare of the women employees in the way of 
furnishing proper heat, light and ventilation. 
Rest rooms are available in case of illness, and 
cafeterias are maintained in the buildings, in 
order that the clerks may not be compelled to 


go out of doors to lunch rooms in inclement 
weather. I also discovered that there is in use 
every available labor-saving device that wil] 
prove beneficial to the clerks from the stand- 
points of their efficiency and well-being. 

In contemplating the results of my brie! but 
interesting visit to the Income Tax Unit, there 
came to my mind the schoolboy’s definition of 
salt. Salt, he said, was something which if not 
put in food the food would not taste : ‘cht, 
So, to my mind, the women employees o/ the 
Income Tax Unit are adjuncts of an important 
Governmental agency which, if it were no: for 
them, would not be as great or as efficic:'t as 


it is. 


Growth of the Mothers’ Penson 
Movement 

ORTY out of the 48 States have now 

adopted some form of Mothers’ Per ion, 
according to facts recently made public in 
the annual report of the Chief of the Child- 
ren’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of Lol or. 
They have recognized the principle that child- 
ren should not be taken from their mothers 
because of, poverty alone. The rapid ex‘en- 
sion of the Mothers’ Pension movement indi- 
cates the general belief of the country in the 
paramount value of home life and a mother’s 
care. 

However, although large grants have | cen 
made in many of our States, the amounts in 
general are far too small. The increased cost 
of living has not been met and the full! pur- 
pose of the laws is not attained. Some of the 
States are now making careful studies of in- 
creased costs so that allowances may respond 
to the higher prices. 

The systems of administration vary widely 
in the different States. So also do the amount 
of the allowances and the methods of super- 
vision. The Children’s Bureau points the ne- 
cessity of making a careful investigation of the 
methods in use in all the States so that the 
country may be given the benefit of all the 
experience which has been gained through the 
operation of these laws. 





An Incident 
RS. MAUD WOOD PARK ordered 
peaches for dinner the other day, while 
When 


the dish of sliced peaches was brought to her, 


travelling from Washington to Boston. 


the quantity was less than would have been made 
by one good-sized peach, the quality was poor, 
and the price of the fruit, plus a little cream, 
was 40 cents. The inadequacy of the dessert 
was so striking that both Mrs. Park and a 
gentleman on the other side of the table began 
to laugh. The gentleman then told Mrs. Park 
that he was a peach-grower from West Vir- 
ginia, and that the actual worth of her peachi— 
that is, the price paid to the farmer—was about 
one-fifth of a cent. This incident is one among 
many showing what a small part of the present 
high cost of food goes to the producer. 


A. 3:3 
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A Notable Decision 


RS. E. JEAN PENFIELD, one of the 
M well-known attorneys of New York City, 
is receiving congratulations on a notable legal 
victory. 

The Court of Appeals of New York handed 
down a unanimous decision in Mrs. Penfield’s 
favor. This decision takes a large trust estate 
away from the Surrogate’s Court of Genesee 
County. The court assumed jurisdiction over 
the esiate in question in 1914 and has issued in- 
various 


decrees and made 


trustees during these years 


numerable orders, 
appointments of 
are now made null and void by the 


n of the Court of Appeals. 


whicl 
decis 

When Mrs. Penfield was called into the case 
; after four years of bitter and expen- 


it W 

sive litigation had been going on before the 
Surrogate’s Court. Mrs. Penfield at once stated 
that it was her judgment that none of the sur- 


rogaic’s decrees were of any force whatever, as 
in her opinion, the Surrogate’s Court was utterly 
without jurisdiction. 

The men ridiculed the idea but Mrs. Penfield 
resorted to one of the ancient state writs known 
as a writ of prohibition, which is issued by a 


higher court and which prohibits an inferior 


court from exercising unwarranted jurisdiction. 
She brought on her motion for the writ before 
the Supreme Court at Buffalo but the court 


denied her motion and sustained the jurisdiction 
of the Surrogate’s Court. Mrs. Penfield then 
appealed the case to the Appellate Division in 
Rochester and lost again—four judges against 
her, but one with her. She then appealed to the 
Court of Appeals and won an unanimous re- 
versal of the two lower courts. 

Mrs. Penfield represents the committee of an 
“incompetent” beneficiary of the trust estate 
and had the attorneys for the Surrogate’s Court, 
the three trustees and all save one other of the 
beneficiaries of the trust against her. 

This point of jurisdiction had never been be- 
fore the Court of Appeals before, and the de- 
cision was based upon original arguments pre- 
sented by Mrs. Penfield and dealing with the 
historical development of the Surrogate’s Court 
in New York State. The decision holds that 
where a trust estate is created by the will of 
a non-resident and consists wholly of personal 
property, (stocks, bonds, etc.) the Surrogate’s 
Court has no jurisdiction to direct its manage- 
ment, and has no authority to pass upon the 
accounts of trustees under the trust. It does 
not seem advisable to try to kidnap a trust estate 
in New York any more than to kidnap babies— 
at least when a woman attorney is at hand. 

The decision will affect the practice in all 
Surrogate’s Courts of the state. 

Avucusta HucHson. 


Woman Legislators 


N printing a list of the women clected to state 
legislatures in a recent issue the WoMAN 
that 
up from returns by the state chairmen and that 


CiTIzEN announced the list was made 


it would be added to as further information 
Additional names have now come 
the 


was received. 
from Colorado and North Carolina and 
Woman Citizen will welcome any other addi- 
tions or changes: 

CALIFORNIA 
Mrs. Anna L. Saylor, Berkeley. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Hughes, Oroville. 
Miss Esto B. Broughton, Modesto. 


CoLorapo 
Dr. Minnie Love. 
Josie Jackson. . 
Mable Ruth Baker. 

CoNNECTICUT 

Mrs. Emily Brown, Naugatuck. 
Mrs. Lillian M. Frink, Canterbury. 
Mrs. Mary W. Hooker, Hartford. 
Mrs. W. A. Jewett, Tolland. 
Rey. Grace I. Edwards, New Hartford. 


IDAHO 
Mrs. Bertha V. Irvin. 

INDIANA 
Mrs. Julia Nelson, Muncie. 

KANSAS 


Mrs. Minnie L. Grinstead, Liberal. 
Miss Nellie Cline, Larned. 


Mrs. Minnie I. Minnich, Wellington. 
Mrs. Ida M. Walker, Norton. 


MICHIGAN 


Mrs. Eva Hamilton, Grand Rapids. 


MONTANA 
Mrs. Margaret Smith Hathaway, Helena. 
NEVADA 
Ruth Averill, Tonopah. 


New HAMPSHIRE 


Miss 


Mrs. Mary Rolfe Farnham, Boscawen. 
Miss Jessie Doe, Rollins Ford. 
New JERSEY 
Mrs. Margaret B. Laird, Newark. 
Mrs. Jennie C. Van Ness, East Orange. 
New York 
Miss Marguerite L. Smith, New York City. 
NortH CAROLINA 
Miss Lillian Exum Clement, Asheville. 
OKLAHOMA 
Mrs. Lamar Looney, Hollis. 
Mrs. Bessie McColgin, Rankin. 
OREGON 
Mrs. W. S. Kinney, Astoria. 
UTAH 
Mrs. Clesson S. Kinney, Salt Lake City. 
Mrs. May B. Davis. 
Mrs. Clero Clegg. 
VERMONT 
Edna L. Beard, Orange. 
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SUCCESS DEPENDS 
ON ACTION 


Hope prompts the belief that 
the new year will bring you 
success. But remember— 
Only Action Brings Reward! 
Your financial success will 
depend upon your method of 
spending. You can improve 
it! Plan your expenditures 
so that part of your income 
will be reserved for savings. 
Prepare for opportunities and 
emergencies. 


Save and Invest regularly in 


LIBERTY BONDS 


and 


GOVERNMENT SAVINGS 
SECURITIES 


The safest investment 
in the world 





GOVERNMENT LOAN 
ORGANIZATION 
120 Broadway New York 
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Some Moods of Some Women 











A Plaint of Complexity 
NE polished self I have, she who can sit 
Familiarly at tea with the marquise 
And play the exquisite 
In silken rustle lined with etiquette. 


And I’ve a modern, rather mannish self 

Lives gladly in Chicago. 

She believes 

That woman should come down from off her 
shelf 

Of calm dependence on the male 

And labor for her living. 


I've a horrid self, 

A sort of snob, who’s travelled here and there 
And drags in references by the hair 

To steamship lines, and hotels in Hong Kong, 
The temple roofs of Nikko, and the song 

Of the Pope’s Nightingale. 

She always speaks, 

In passing, of the great men whom she knows, 
And leaves a trail 

Of half impressed but irritated foes. 


I’ve a self compound of strange, wild things, 
Of solitude, and mud, and savagery; 

Loves mountain tops and deserts 

And the wings 

Of great hawks beating black against the sky. 
Would love a man to beat her 


I’ve a self might almost be a nun, 

So she loves peace, prim gardens in the sun 
Where shadows shift at evening, 

Hands at rest, 

And the clear lack of questions in her breast. 


And deeper yet there is my mother self, 
Something not so much I as womankind, 
That surges upward from a blind 
Immeasurable past. 

A little laughing daughter, a cool child 
Sudden and lovely as a wild 

Young wood-thing, she has somehow caught 
And holds half unbelieving. She has wrought 
Love-bands to hold her fast 

Of courage, tenderness and truth, 

And memories of her own white youth, 

The best I am, or can be. 

This self stands 

When others come and go, and in her hands 
Are balm for wounds and quiet for distractions, 
And she’s the deepest source of all my actions. 


But I've another self she does not touch, 
A self I live in much, and overmuch 
These latter years. 

A self who stands apart from outward things, 
From pleasure and from tears, 

And all the little things I say and do. 

She feels that action traps her, and she swings 
and loses 


Sheer out of life sometimes, sense 


Of boundaries and of impotence. 

I think she touches something, and her eyes 
Grope, almost seeing, through the veil 
Towards the eternal beauty in the skies 


And the last loveliness that cannot fail. 


But what she sees in her far spirit world, 
Or what the center is 
Of all this whirl of crowding I’s, 
I cannot tell you—only this: 
That I’ve too many selves to know the one; 
In too complex a schooling was I bred, 
Child of too many cities, who have gone 
Down all bright cross-roads of the world’s de- 
sires, 
And at too many altars bowed my head 
To light too many fires. 
EuNIcE TIETJENS. 
From Body and Raiment. 


—ALFRED A. KNoprF. 


Sophistry 
By Anne Arnold. 


Written for the Woman Citizen. 


am: 
My parents’ child; 

My husband’s wife; 

My children’s mother— 

The dears—they’ve managed 

Quite to smother 

Me. 


HAT sheer joy it would be 
To say: “Come home with me, 
Come sit before my fire 


9 


And have a cup of tea! 


Or, finding you were mine, 
“Come home, we'll talk and dine— 
Come now, lest time and fate 


To cheat us should combine.” 
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my boys 


But, if you came, 
Would spill food, make a noise— 
My husband would talk shop— 


I’d barely keep my poise. 


Y soul to be a man! 
Myself— 
Not bound in fealty 


and strong and tree— 


To any tribe or clan! 

I’d mount my charger gray 
A slow-slung car, no doubt, 
Today. With 


I’d gayly dash away. 


a brave shout, 


I’d win my friends, my fame— 
That were a splendid game— 


You'd see. Ah me, Ah me- 


Ah me, were I 
The odds 
One must have parents— 
And now I think, most men are caught, 
Like Shaw’s, 


To some insipid blond-haired wife. 


a man, 
are there’d still be a clan. 
hatetul thought 


while young, and bound fo» life 


I’d even be my children’s father— 
Think of it- 


Heavens, what a bother! 


Enough 

By Anne Arnold 

OGETHER 

Unsatisfied, 
Leaning, each on each, 
Pathetically, 
They go down to Death, 
Defeated, 
A poet, who might have changed the world 


silent— 


A flame-like woman. 

Earth made each mad, 

Him, by the glorious soul and body of her, 
Her, by the splendor of his passion for her. 
Together, 

They dared life. 

Together, 

They lived in poverty 

Through all their years. 

Together, 

They have known 

Parenthood, drudgery, 

Heart-break, passing, 

The loss of children, age. 


Love’s 


Alone, 

Each might have given himself to Man, 
Together, 

Dying, 

They bequeath the Earth— 

Since all the others died— 

One rather stupid son. 

Life will go on. 

Enough! 

Earth’s satisfied. 
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Where Nobody Votes 


“ HE right of any citizen of the United 

States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged,” even if he live in the District of 
Columbia. 

Shall this be a twentieth amendment to the 
federal constitution? Mrs. Anna E. Hendley, 
president of the Anthony League of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, thinks that perhaps it may 
come to that. When she read the Thanksgiv- 
ing proclamation of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association, she read it with 
some resetvations, because in it there was no 
mention “of the unenfranchised women as well 
as men of the District of Columbia.” Mrs. 
Hendicy says that she, together with 437,000 
other loyal unamericanized Americans, think it 
ut time that the enfranchised men and 

of the United States take some action 


is ab 
wom< 
on th’s question without further delay. 

Said Mrs. Hendley in a recent speech: 

" over the United States there was great 


excitcment and general rejoicing because of the 


great event which took place November 2— 
namely, casting the vote for the President of 
the United States—the first 


privilege was exercised by thousands and tens 


time which this 


of thousands of women. Amidst this general 
rejoicing the half million (approximately) cit- 
izens of the District of Columbia seem to have 
been forgotten. There is no rejoicing for them. 
They are still waiting for the bright light of 
They are 


still living in darkness and praying for the 


the new day of freedom to dawn. 


march of progress to come their way, still hop- 
ing that the time may come when they will no 
longer be classed with the criminal, insane, 
folk. When 


they read in numerous magazines and news- 


pauper and other disfranchised 


papers of the wonder of the new electorate and 
its beneficent influence they resign themselves 
with a sigh to the condition of one who has 
been forgotten in the midst of a feast. 

“To many good citizens of this great re- 
public this seems proper, not having thought out 
the principle of the situation, not realizing that 
this government cannot exist ‘half slave and 
half free.’ If it cannot exist when the propor- 
tion is half and half, is it not reasonable to think 
that it cannot become the perfect type so long 
as any part of the citizens are not free? 

“But when we remember that no group of 
people in any part of the United States worked 
more faithfully and courageously for women 
suffrage than did the group of earnest men and 
women in this same District, we dare not stig- 
The nineteenth 
has been ratified; the fruits of the victory will 


matize them by such suspicion. 


be seen in the present election; the whole world 
is full of the joy of achievement. Is it too much 
for us, the forgotten ones, to hope that by 
means of a twentieth amendment, ratified before 
1924, we may also have a vote for the next 
President of the United States? In the name 
of the two great emancipators of the American 
citizenship, Abraham Lincoln and Susan B. An- 
thony, we appeal to the free citizens of the 
whole nation that our hope my be fulfilled.” 


Rank of Nurses 
ISS HARRIET DECKER NOYES,, of 
Manitowac, Wisconsin, is the first grad- 
Nursing to be 
She will 


rank of 


uate of the Army School of 
appointed in the Army Nurse Corps. 
enter the Corps with the relative 
Second Lieutenant. 

Miss Noyes, who has an A. B. degree from 
Lawrence College, Apleton, Wisconsin, is the 
A. Noyes, of 


daughter of the Reverend H. 


Oregon. She entered the Army 


August 22, 1918, in re- 


Heppner, 
School of Nursing 
sponse to the urgent appeal made for young 
women to take up nursing to meet war needs. 
Wheeler, 


was later transferred to Camp 


She began her course at Camp 
Georgia, and 
Lee, Virginia. Her experience in Women’s 
and children’s diseases was obtained from af- 
filiating Hospital, 


Washington, D. C., Peter Bent Brigham Hos- 


courses at the Children’s 
pital, Boston, Massachusetts, and the Lying-In 
Hospital, New York City. In April, 1919, she 
was transferred to the Walter Reed Hospital 
for final instruction and practice. As a mem- 
ber of the Army Nurse Corps she will re- 
main for some time at the Walter Reed Hos- 
pital in a position of responsibility, but later 
will be eligible for transfer to one of the Army 
hospitals in the United States or Island Pos- 
sessions. 

Major General P. C. Harris, Adjutant Gen- 
eral of the Army, in commenting upon the 
future good to the army of the School for 
Nursing, said, “ Another army school is thus 
added to the list already functioning one hun- 
dred per cent for an America better trained 


both for war and for peace.” 


The Old Order Changeth 


Many of the old subscribers to the WoMAN 
CitizEN (originally those to the Woman's 
Journal) have discontinued their subscriptions 
hecause the struggle for suffrage has been won. 
But in their place we are adding to our ranks 
the woman who is keenly alive to the importance 
of the civic and industrial questions of the day, 
the woman whose battle in life has been made 
easier through the struggle fought and won 
hy her older sisters. 





for nurses. 


MARTHA TRACY. Dean 





WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Seventy-first year begins September 29, 1920 


Entrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain credits in science and language. Full 
laboratory and clinical advantages; dispensaries, clinies. bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical service. 
Four months’ preliminary didactic and laboratory course 
The Anna Howard Shaw Memorial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being organized. It 
is hoped to announce a curriculum of work beginning Oct. 1921. 

For announcements and further information address 


Special eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. 


2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. 











> Keep the 
L Beacon Burning 


URING almost 

half a century 
Dr. Anna Howard Shaw 
held aloft the Beacon 
to light women’s way 
to Political Liberty 
and Progress. 


AS a tribute to her 

memory and a 
continuation of her 
life’s work $500,000 is 
being raised to estab- 
lish a Foundation in 
Political Science at 
Bryn Mawr College, 
and a Foundation in 
Preventive Medicine at 
the Woman’s Medical 
College of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


She Did not Forget You 


Will You Remember Her 
—and Give? 


Make Checks Payable to 
The Pennsylvania Company 


Treasurer 


Anna Howard Shaw Memorial 


Mail to the National Headquarters 
1606 Finance Building 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 














PRACTICAL PROFESSIONAL ART STUDY 
SUMMER Register Now. Begins July Sth 
NEW YORK SCHOOL of FINE and APPLIED ART 
Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Inquiries requested 


Costume Design, Interior Decoration, Poster 
Advertising, Illustration and six other courses. 


Address Secretary—2239 Broadway, New York. 

















Adventures in 
Citizenship 


The Demand for 
the 

Carrie Chapman Catt 
Citizenship Course 


Grows Week by Week. 
Are You Keeping Up? 
Every Issue of the 


WOMAN CITIZEN 
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The Book Stall 


The Higher Criticism and Opal 


ETTING childhood interpret itself is a 
power given to few. It is the thing Ana- 
tole France does perfectly in his Petit Pierre 
and the thing Pierre Loti fails to do in his rem- 
iniscences of childhood. Loti is a_ self-con- 
scious adult fitting his childish memories to a 
grown up pattern of cleverness; Anatole France 
extinguishes the grown-up and is little Pierre. 
And so whether Opal Whiteley wrote the Story 
of Opal (Atlantic Monthly Press) when she 
was six, is not so much the point as whether 
it was worth publishing at all. 

Mr. Ellery Sedgwick vouches for its authen- 
ticity as a childish record. Viscount Grey of 
Fallodon vouches for its value. He also says: 
“The diary was evidently written in childhood, 
but the question of the exact age it was written 
does not seem to me to have anything to do 
with the interest of the book; and to regard it 
as the work of a child prodigy is to miss the 
special qualities for which it should be read.” 

Like Anatole France, Miss Whiteley has the 
power to evoke the child’s own emotional life, 
whether. she wrote her diary at six or at six- 
teen. One childish attribute which would have 
been quite outgrown at sixteen persists through 
all of Opal’s story, her naive wonder at the 
exasperation she provoked in her harsh guar- 
dians. 


_ Peter Paul Rubens—the pig—into 
the school room was an instance of Opal’s 
inability to see with adult eyes. 

“TI went to my seat. I only sat half way in 
it. I so did so I would have seeing of my dear 
Peter Paul Rubens. He did wait at the steps. 
He looked long looks toward the door. It 
wasn’t long until he walked right in. I felt 
such an amount of satisfaction having him at 
school. Teacher felt not so. Now I have won- 
ders about things. I wonder why was it teacher 
didn’t want Peter Paul Rubens coming to school. 
Why, he did make such a sweet picture as he 
did stand there in the doorway looking looks 
about. And the grunts he gave, they were such 
nice ones. He stood there saying: ‘I have 
come to your school. What class are you going 
to put me in?’ He said in plain grunts the very 
same words I did say the first day I came to 
school. The children all turned around in their 
seats. 


school—and him talking there in that dear way. 


I’m sure they were glad he was come to 


But I guess our teacher doesn’t have under- 
standing of pig-talk. .She just came at him in 


such a hurry with a stick of wood. And when 
I made interferes, she did send us both home in 


a quick way.” 


T is just at the age when Opal was supposed 

to write her diary that children are most puz- 
zled by the grown-up point of view about naugh- 
tiness. Their wondering cannot fathom those 
reactions of adult wrath which their well-meant 
performances arouse. 

But the special quality of Opal’s book, accord- 
ing to Viscount Grey and to most readers, is its 
vivid interest in the beauty and life of the world 
and especially in the animal world where she 
lived most intensely. 

“Before I did get five caterpillars into their 
christening robes I did hear the mamma calling. 
She did have needs of me. 
When I did walk in the door, I 
Now the mamma makes 


I ran a quick run 
to the house. 
did hold up my dress. 
me raise up my dress when I come into the 
house so she can get a good look at my underskirt 
all around. She does it to see if I have any 
animals about me in the pockets I pin on my 
underskirts. The mamma objects to my bring- 
ing animals into the house. 

“When I was walked in she did send me again 
to get wood. She did want the wood-box filled 
Sometimes it takes an awful long 
The longest time is 


with wood. 
time to fill the wood-box. 
when I am in a hurry to go on exploration trips. 
While I did pile the wood in, I did whisper my 
feels about it all to Felix Mendelssohn, (A very 
dear pet mouse) that was hiding up my sleeve. 
Then the mamma said if I was born her child, 
I wouldn’t have had this longing to go on ex- 
ploration trips. Then she did send me to pick 
She did tell me to scoot up the 
tree in a hurry. I did so. When I was up in 
the tree, I did not hurry so to get the berries. 
I took looks away to the blue hills. Then I sat 
on another limb and looked looks more near. 
I did watch the little pond. In the pond is a 
The lily is a yellow lily and it floats upon 
It does float upon the water like a 
Maybe it was a little one that 


elderberries. 


lily. 
the water. 
little sky-star. 
did have longings to cuddle in among the rain- 
drops that do come together in the pond. I 
wonder how it came to be. I would like to 
know. 

“In the pasture by the pond I did see a 
mother sheep. I think it must be nice to be a 
sheep—to be a mother sheep and have a little 


lamb. I did begin at once to ; 
pail all full of elderberries. 

“TI did have longings to dance. 
day I do dance. I dance with the leaves 
grass. I feel thrills from my toes to m 
I feel like a bird sometimes. Then I 
my arms for wings. And I go my wa 
stump to stump and on adown the hill. 


Most every- 
nd the 
curls, 
pread 
from 
Some- 
times I am a demoiselle flitting near us to the 
Then I nod unto the willows ani they 

They wave their arms and | 
They wiggle their toes 1 the 
And ever, time 


water. 
nod unto me. 
wave - mine. 

water a bit and I do so too. 
we wiggle our toes we do drink into ou: 
the song of the brook—the glad song it is al- 


ways singing.” 


souls 


child- 


Awaening 


NOTHER literary effort to portray 
hood is John 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons). It 
illustrated by R. H. Sauter. But it is a grown- 
up book about a child, not a book for a child. It 
histi- 


Galsworthy’s 


is marcinally 


will be much more appreciated by the so 
cated admirers of child psychology than by chil- 
dren going through the processes of spiritual 
awakening to beauty. But the pictures are alto- 
gether lovely and will be delightful to clever 


imaginative childhood. 


RTHUR RACKHAM’S illustrations of 

The Sleeping Beauty (J .B. Lippincott, 
Philadelphia) are just ascharming as anything 
that delightful artist has done. The story as 
told by C. S. Evans has a freshness, e 
little touch of humor one scarcely expects in 
such an old classic. 

The Rackham pictures mainly in black and 
white and silhouetted are so merry that even 
the wicked fairy, the cruel spindle and the 
hundred cannot depress the 


reader. 


years of sleep 


NCIDENTS each of which is connected with 
I one of the songs of the great composer, are 
collected in Schubert Fantasies (The Four Seas 
Company). 

The collector and translator, A. Foxton Fer- 


guson, says that the incidents are all “ fiction 


but might as well be fact. Indeed many of 
the details are historically true, while all of 
them bear some relation to proved character- 
istics of Schubert.” 

The stories are adapted from the German 
of Ottfried. 
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Joanna’ 





Door with No Key 
the Melrose £250 


Catherine 


k which won 
novel prize this 
Jpen the Door 


New York). 


stories 


year is 
(Harcourt, Brace 


e of those which shouts its 


tell 


this as in 


the world what real life is 


other cases wher 


a loud noise about “telling the 


st,” is confined to the erotic emotions 
person. 

ular young person lived in Glas- 
d. which, the author seems to im- 
not cevery- 


right 


ed for something, if 


father was a minister and 


an to suspect the usual story of 


uppression, and inevitable revolt 


to be synonymous with the Scotch 


gion. But Joanna Bannerman’s 


not with her soul, and she was 


any hampered by suppression 
microscope, her eroticism is seen 
in nimbly at the age of seven when 


] 


ply in love with her cousin Gerald, 


-five. From that time on for 


rs or more Joanna was in and out 


was subservient to her amatory 


Profession, talents, education, duties, 


as nothing to Joanna’s clamor to 
What 
she was 
She looked 


world in which people died without 


rself, fulfillment meant was 


r, but restless because it 


to pass. around her 


and she sobbed in sympathy 
rather strong on sobbing, almost 


She had 


moon-calf affair 


as on loving. three—no 


rs, one a which 


to anything although this was non 


doings. It was Bob who flatly and 


w tired of her vehement love- 


At intervals the author reminds the reading 


sooth 


one 


Wantin 


Ica 
' Door 
ing th 
rd love 
cl 
of cou 
h 


ily to 


lie that 


which 


evokes, 


Joanna is beautiful some- 
s the she 


desire to slap her. 


irritation and 


to slap Joanna is a mood which 


ly accompanies the reader of Open 


less intensity 


It has 


time she is in Italy and after her 


periods of 


leaves her. 
ification of Joanna’s soul confusion, 
se, another lover; therefore the only 
the bill 


Iry Joanna’s eyes, and help her “ ful- 


o could fill is rounded in 


"herself 


Seventy-seven 





Eight Hundred and 





The door idea is 
had 


some- 


The 


hopeful of 


title suggests solution. 
light. The 
that this door 


author must have 


an idea was to open on 


thing, somewhere. But it doesn’t. 


there lurks through the 


all of 


Rather nebulously 


} 


story the idea that oneself—evil as well 


as cood —goes to make 


the completed person ; 


that Joanna’s morbidness of love had to work 


itself out in order to purify, or fulfill, or do 
something essential to her. 

But this is not sharply shown, and Joanna’s 
life I 


whatever thesis 
the author tried 


As a plea to let 


futile makes no case for 
to sustain. 
loose without restraint any rubbishy emotions 
is unconvincing. 


small child at the 


one may have, it 


It is as if aid 


destructive stage of development: 


to a 
Snatch baby 


brother’s toys. Don't your desires, 


suppress 


otherwise you might up to be a holdup 


STOW 


man. Throw the carving knife at grandma's 


head. 


loos« your 


Never mind grandma. If you don’t let 


feelings now, you may be a mur- 


derer. 
All of which may be good for the individual 


but rather rough on society. 


College Women 
/— record of the Smith College Relief 
Unit is one which belongs to all America, 
not just to one college. It is a story of the 
endurance of a group of American women, most 
of them very young. It will compare favorably 


with similar records of women’s bravery in 


other allied countries 
The Ladies of Grecourt (E. P. 


is the title under which Ruth Gaines of 


Dutton Com- 
pany ) 
the Unit tells the world the story of the work 
done by the “dames de Grecourt,” as they were 


the French 


affectionately called by villagers 
whom they assisted. 

All the world knows how the Smith Unit 
was swept back by the in March, 


1918, taking charge of the embarkation of re- 


Germans 


fugees, setting up canteens as they retired, giv- 
ing back inch by inch from Grecourt to the 
allied headquarters in Beauvais, feeding, help- 
ing, saving lives as they went. 

This is the testimony of the American Red 
Cross to that backward march: 

“They have lost their equipment, to be sure, 
but they have saved the lives of hundreds of 
French old people. 


Each girl was charged with the evacuation of 


women and children and 


stuck to her post and 
We 


a village, and each onc 


rescued her people in spite of shell fire. 


i | 
a] 


=> 
\ 


The Book Stall 


have believed for a long time that American 
college girls were equal to any emergency. We 
have never had a finer example of their courage 
and ingenuity than that which this small band 


” 


of Smith girls has given us. 

After the war they went back to Grecourt and 
started all over again, building up public health 
committees, community houses and carrying with 
them seeds, tools and rehabilitative plans under 


the French government. 
Hazards of Child Workers 


Sy \T the steel works and the poisonous 
chemical industries offer dangers of acci- 
disease too horrible to think of for 
the 


clothing 


dent and 


men; that whirring factory bands and in 
death or 


did not 
to the 


workroom mean 


know. 


are 


flammable 
to women, we But we 


children 


industry. 


maiming 
know that 


hazards of 


too exposed 
Yet 


recent issue of the American Child, analyzes no 


Lucille Eaves, in a 


less than 1,000 accidents to children of four- 


teen or fifteen years old, in one state alone 


These were reported to the Industrial Accidents 
Most of 


them 


Board of Massachusetts. these acci- 


dents were trivial, but among were six 


deaths and 62 which caused permanent mutila- 


Miss Eaves points out that Massachu- 


tions. 


setts is one of the states which has thrown all 


possible safeguards around working children by 


closing to them all the occupations classed as 


dangerous, and she concludes that though some 


safeguards can be supplied the ordinary fac- 


tory can not be made safe for children. Owing 


to the natural irresponsibility of childhood and 


to childish inability to control perfectly the 


machinery or tools used the only satisfactory 


remedy for industrial accidents to very young 
children is to shut them out of the factory by 


raising the minimum working age to 16. 





Are you reading 
Edna Kenton’s 
articles on 
“The ‘ Lives” and the 
‘Fiction’ of Women” 
now running in the 
Woman Citizen 


They trace the evolution of “the new 
woman” from century to century. 


You can’t afford to miss them. 
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YOU CAN EARN 
$100 a Month 


in your spare time by taking new 
and renewal subscriptions for 
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171 Madison Avenue, New York 
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REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


The WOMAN CITIZEN desires to se- 
cure the services of one or more women 
in each city or community throughout 
the country to secure new subscribers and 
renewals on present subscriptions. This 
work may be done in leisure hours and 
will be both pleasant and profitable. 


Subscription Department 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 
171 Madison Ave. New York City 




















Light Work for Ladies 


HAT occupations women take up is a 

subject of importance to the readers of 
this magazine. Jt will greatly interest many 
to read the following statement from the Na- 
tional Woman’s Trade Union League. 

“Tn the ratio of about 1 to every 9 men,” says 
the League, “women are occupied in the in- 
dustries formerly employing chiefly or exclu- 
sively men. About 69,000 women are employed 
by 1,324 big firms in the iron, steel, and other 
metal industries, lumber, leather, stone, clay, 
and chemical manufacture; the making of auto- 
mobiles, electrical apparatus, agricultural im- 
plements, musical instruments, optical goods, 
rubber goods, motion picture and photographic 
apparatus, in shipbuilding and on the railroads 
and street cars, repair shops, etc. 

“Tn other words, there are 35% more women 
in these industries now than there were before 
the War, and their position, by their proved 
efficiency, appears to be a permanent one.” 

These figures, made public on December 20, 
by the Woman’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor, are emphasized by the 
National Women’s Trade Union League as in- 
dicating women’s increased importance in the 
labor movement. Large numbers, it was pointed 
out at the Washington headquarters of the 
League, have been added to the membership of 
the various international unions affiliated with 
the A. F. of L., over 12,000 being found on 
the rolls of the International Association of 
Machinists, many thousands in the Brotherhood 
of Railway Carmen, the 
workers, foundry employes (other than mol- 


organized timber 


ders) brick and clay workers, 


well and refinery workers, and oth 
Some of the unions, however, 


carpenters, pattern makers, mold 


women from membei 


National 


League points out, forces the w 


bers, bar 


which, the Women’s 
trades to remain unorganized and 
in view of the increasing numbx 
workers leaves them a menace to 
of pay and working conditions 
women and the men. 


The 


Bureau are the result of a compri 


statistics published by t 
vey designed to show comparativ: 
women in the principal industrie: 
after the war, the probabilities of t! 
ing in the new occupations opened 1 
during the war, and the effects of 
workers b 


in numbers of women 


industry and 
nomic condition. The 


New Position of Women in Ameri 


processes of upon 


is ¢ 


report 
Among the salient facts disclos 
vey the report cites, first, the shift 
woman emp 


from the traditional 


tries (textile manufacture, sewing | 
and restaurants, domestic service, < 
better paying industries previously 
most exclusively by men; second, th 
upward trend of the wage scales 

tries where the congestion of wo 
has been thus relieved and third, 
of women in most of the crafts th« 


entered, as a result of their demon 


The Single Standard Again 


M. J. BRYAN, writing from Miami, 

Fla., to the All American Conference 
on Venereal Diseases,’ which opened in Wash- 
ington on December 6, says: 

“T urge the endorsement of the single stand- 
ard—no segregation of sin, no licensing of 
vice, the penalties of immorality enforced im- 
partially against the two sexes. That is, in my 
judgment, to be the next great moral reform. 
I beg you to consider whether this is not the 
time to endorse the single standard of morality. 
Man and woman will stand side by side before 
the judgment bar of God; if they must stand 
on an equality there we should not give one of 
them an advantage over the other in the tribunal 
which man creates .. . 

“On no other subject has man so cruelly 
misused woman; at no other time does he show 
such contempt for her higher qualities. Here, 
surely, is a cause in which every woman will be 
proud to enlist; and she may hope to call to 
her side all men—most of them coerced into 
active cooperation by conscience, the remainder 
shamed out of opposition to her plea for 


justice.” 


R. VALERIA H. PARKER 


upon this su 


little 


recent address 
wae a 
scarlet fever, and we quarantined th 


should not be d 


little boy and a 
but not the boy, w 
prevent the spread of scarlet fever 
we examine women only and quarai 
only, we shall not do much to ch 
disease. The present one-sidedness 
forcement of the law is due chiefly 
public opinion. The Leagues of Wo! 
must help to form a public opinion 
make it easier for those in authori 
out the law impartially.” 

Dr. Parker suggested that in eacl 


local League should investigate to s« 
Unk 


much mistaken, they will find in most 


there is impartial enforcement. 
there is not. Often it is urged th 
not money enough to deal effectively 
men and women. 
Boy Scout whose mother said to h 


good deed did you do today?” He 


“There was only castor oil enoug! 


dose, so I let sister take it.” 
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Acquaint Your Friends and 


Neighbors with the 


Woman Citizen 


We have an attractive little folder 
explaining the aims and purpose of 
the Woman Citizen, and we are 
anxious to get it into the hands of 
as many non-readers of the maga- 
zine as possible in order to increase 
our subscription list. 





“MAY WE NOT ASK YOU TO 
PASS ALONG A FEW OF 
THESE FOLDERS TO 
YOUR FRIENDS and 
NEIGHBORS : 
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Drop a line to our Subscription 
Department saying how many you 
can use and they will come forward 
to you by return mail. 


Now that suffrage is won, we must 
make the Woman Citizen known to 
the remotest reading public so that 
its message of better citizenship may 
have the widest possible dissemi- 
nation. 
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If you can and will help, write to 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


Subscription Department 


171 MADISON AVENUE 
New York 
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FOR THE GREAT 
OUT-OF-DOORS 


ATTERS not whether you go South or stay 
at home—whether it’s Palm Beach or Cuba 
with blue skies and tropical breezes, or. Tuxedo 


with winter sports on snow or ice, here are sport 
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clothes a-plenty. 
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Knox sport blouses, sport skirts and sweaters. 
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Knox sport coats and top coats in winning plaids 
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or plain materials. 
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Knox sailors of straw and sport hats of faille silk. 
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Sport hats of materials matching the sport coats. 
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Scarfs of silk or wool. 
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